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ASTRAGALS. 

Ever since my schooldays—in the forties — 
I had not seen a game of knuckle-bones until, 
not long since, in a Hampshire village, I saw 
scores of couples of children playing at five-stones ; 
legs of mutton or pork not being, I suppose, com- 
mon enough in their homes to furnish the correct 
dib, once, and perhaps still, another name for the 
knuckle-bone. In like manner the young Greek 
girls and women, and even men, had recourse to 
small stones when not provided with a set of real 
astragals, those of the antelope being the most 
recherchés. To play the game of five-stones was 
by them also called Knuckle- 
bones was a favourite game with the Romans ; and 
the remains of Greek and Roman art prove that 
the game was, two thousand years ago, essentially 
the same as that still in vogue. In the British 
Museum (where are to be seen astragals of ivory, 
glass, agate, &c.) there is a well-known group of 
two boys playing at knuckle-bones ; but the vulgar 
word has been avoided in the description on the 
pedestal, astragals or osselets being the terms em- 
ployed, although osselets is quite as commonplace a 
designation as our English word. 

The landlady of the house in which I was staying 
in the Hampshire village referred to told me that, 
when she was a girl, the game was a very popular 


one, and she produced a shining set of knuckle- 
bones. I suspected that her hand had not lost its 
cunning, and she obliged me by going through the 
long and difficult series of feats of legerdemain that 
constitute the game, telling me that the daughter of 
a former lodger (a well-known Royal Academician) 
had learned to play at knuckle-bones while staying 
with her. Since that time I have made man 
inquiries about a game which I think well wou 
reviving in our schools, as it requires dexterity and 
quickness of sight, and is ate. a game of skill. 
An old Christ’s Hospital boy—an octogenarian— 
told me that every one at the school played at dibs 
in his day; but a modern representative of the 
school whom I questioned knew nothing of the 
game. A middle-aged clergyman whom I asked 
whether he had ever played at knuckle-bones, an- 
swered my question by begging me to produce 
my set of dibs. This I did, and he proved himself 
an adept. Some public school men whom I have 
questioned seemed to think the game common 
enough, others had never heard of it, while the 
rising generation have, for the most part, no notion 
that the children whom they have seen catching 
small stones on the backs of their hands are 
amusing themselves with the rudiments of a game 
which, in its perfection, requires an adroitness that 
is only attained after long practice. 

But the point to which I would invite attention 
is this. There seems reason to suppose that the 
game of knuckle-bones is a Roman survival, having 
been spread throughout the empire by Roman 
colonists and soldiers. The Roman talé were ori- 
ginally without marks ; but in time the tali or 
tessere had numbers inscribed on their sides, and 
became the dice of the aleator. The Russians, the 
Scandinavians, the Germans of the north-east of 
the Empire, the Highlanders, and the Irish, do 
not—so far as I can ascertain—play at knuckle- 
bones. The game is well known in France, Bel- 
gium, and South Germany. I shall be glad to learn 
in what other countries that were under Roman 
sway it is played. My surmise that we owe 
knuckle-bones to the Romans may be a vain con- 
ceit, but I think it is worth testing. 

Hewry ATTWELL, 

Barnes. 


A POLITICAL BROADSIDE, 


I have lately met with a curious old specimen 
of broadside literature, apparently printed in 1683. 
It is authorized to be sold ‘‘ at the Entrance into 
the Old Spring-Garden near Charing-Cross,” and 
is entitled 

«A New List of all the Conspirators that have been 
Seiz’d (and where Committed), since the Discovery of 
the Horrid and Bloody Plot, Contriv’d by the Phanaticks 
against the Lives of His Majesty and His Royal Highness. 
To which is Annexed, the Names of the late most Famous 
Ignoramus Juries, kc, The Third Edition, with many 
Additions and Amendments.” 
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Here follows the list of names as under :-— 

Arthur Earl of Essex, Cut his Throat in the Tower. 
William Lord Russel, Beheaded in Linc. Inne-fields. 
Algernon Sidney, ., Beheaded on Tower Hill. Capt. 
Tho. Walcot, John Rowse, William Hone, joyner, Exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. Capt. William Blagg, tryed, and 
Acquitted. L. Howard of Escrick, Acquitted, and at 
liberty. Col, John Rumsey, in Custody at White-hall. 
Robert West, in Custody of a Messenger. James Holloway, 
Taken at Mevis, and Sentenc’d to Die. 

The Names of those who were first Bail'’d out of the 
Tower, and after acquitted: Brandon Lord Gerrard, Mr. 
Hambden, Major Wildman, Francis Chariton, Esq., Mr. 
Booth, Mr. Trenchard, Henry Dearam, who let the Lord 
ny escape. Major Bremon, Discharg’d out of the 

wer. 

In Custody here, and after sent to Scotland : Sir Hugh 
Cambel; Sir George Cambel ; Mr. Monroe ; Major Hume; 
Pincol, a Scotch Minister; Abraham Holmes; Will, 
Casteers, a Preacher; Robert Bayley. 

Bail'd out of the Marshaleea : Mr. Butler, ad:as Spence; 
Francis Frank; Edward Cole, brewer; James Wood ; 
Noice, a draper; John Armiger; Mr. Bateman, Ship 
Surgeon; John Nisbet; Robert Lock, Master of the 
Ship which cary’d the L. 

Discharg’d from the Gatehouse : John Gibbons, the 
Duke of Monmouth’s Foot-man. 

Discharg’d out of the Custody of Messengers: Josiah 
Keeling, the first Discoverer, acquitted ; Mr. Lee, dyer, 
acquitted; Mr. Leigh; Andrew Barber; Francis Lascoe; 
Mr. Pascal; Mr. Hugh Westlack ; Mr. Grange, brewer; 
Mr. Charlton’s man. 

Acquitted upon Examination : Sir John Borlace ; Sir 
Robert Peyton; Mr. Jenks, a Draper; Thomas Park- 
hurst; Blaney, the little Lawyer; Murden, Olivers Gun- 
smith. 

In the King’s Bench upon Fines to the King: Sam 
Johnson, Author of ‘ Julian,’ 500/.; Gulliver, Author of 
*Growth of Population,’ 500/.; Aaron Smith, 500/.; Sir 
Sam. Barnardiston, 10,000/.; John Hamden, Esq., 
40,0001; Hugh Speke, 1,0002.; Thomas Braddon, 
2,0002.; Langley Curtis, 500/. 

The Names of those mention'd in His Majesty's Proclama- 
tions, together with those which are Fled from Justice. 

The Names of those that are fled from Justice : Duke 


of Monmouth ; The Lord Melvin Lm} Ford Lord Gray; | 


Sir Thomas Armstrong; Sir John Cochrane; Edward 
Norton. Eeq.; Richard Nelthorp, Esq.; James Stiles, 
Eeq; Richard Rumbold, Malster; William Rumbold; 
Richard Goodenough; Francis Goodenough; Robert 
Ferguson ; Nathaniel Wade ; William Thompson ; James 
Burton, cheeseman; Joseph Elby; Samuel Gibbs; 
Joseph Tyley; John Ayloff; John Atherton, glasier ; 
Ste hen bb, preacher ; Jobn Row, late sword-bearer 
of Bristol. 

The Rewards in His Majesties Proclamation for Ap- 

rebending the Duke of Monmouth, Ford Lord Gray, 
Bir Thomas Armstrong, Robert Ferguson, 500. 

For Apprebending Richard Nelthorp, Esq., Richard 
Goodenough, Rich. Rumbold, William Thompson, 
Nathaniel Wade, James Burton, 100/. 

The Names of those that are under Bail : Lord Love- 
lace; Sir Henry Ingoldsby; Matth. Mead, alias Richard- 
son; Mr. Lands, barber; W. West, shoemaker ; Zachariah 
Bourn ; Mr. Hoskins; Mr. Hugh Speke; Broom Whor- 
wood ; Ald, William Wright; Mr, Shepherd, merchant ; 
Mr. Freake; Tho. Green, inn-keeper; Mr. Hunt, apothe- 
cary ; Mr. Shepherd, E. of Shafts. servant ; isaack But- 
ler; —— Umpbhrevil, Eeq.; Francis Chariton’s man; 
6 Scotch Pedlers. 

The Names of those who are the Discoverers: Mr. 


Josiah Keeling ; Colonel John Rumsey; Mr. Thomas 
Shepherd ; Lord Howard of Escrick ; Mr. Robert West ; 
Mr. Lee, a dyer. 

The Names of the Conspirators who were Indicted 
July 12, with the ber of Wit against each par- 
ticular person, viz.: Duke of Monmouth, 2; Ford bord 
Gray. 2; Sir Thomas Armstrong, 2; Richard Nelthrop, 
3; Richard Rumbold, 4; Richard Goodenough, tr: 
Francis Goodenongh, 4 ; Edward Norton, Esq.,3 ; James 
Stiles, Esq , 3; Robert Ferguson, 3; Jumes Holloway, 
3; James Burton, cheeseman, 2; William Thompson, 2 ; 
Nathaniel Wade, 3. 


Here follow ‘‘ the names of the Grand Jury for 
the county of Middlesex, who without going from 
the Bar, found the Bill of Indictment against the 
Earl of Derby, upon the single testimony of Edward 
FitzHarris in open Court, then a prisoner at the 
Bar, and Arraign’d, afterwards executed for high 
Treason”; of the grand-jury for Edward FitzHarris ; 
of the pety-jury for Edward FitzHarris ; of the 
grand-jury for Stephen Colledge the joyner ; of the 
grand-jury for John Rouse ; of the grand-jury for 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


The Presentment of the Grand Jury at the Assizes held at 
Northampton, July 17, 1683, 

We the Grand Jury sworn to enquire for the Body of 
the County of Northampton at the Assizes held at 
Northampton for the said County, &c., Have with great 
Horrour and Detestation receiv'd an account of the most 
Impious and Bloody Conspiracy against the person of 
His most Sacred Majesty, and his Royal Brother, which 
(thanks be to God), He, by his providential Care has 
prevented, and brought to light their Hellish purposes ; 
And not knowing how far their wicked Designs may pro- 
ceed, We held it our Duty in this juncture of Affairs, to 
present, that we have strong apprebensions of great 
Danger from a disaffected =! in this Country, who did 
openly shew their principles, by presenting a seditious 
Address to Miles Fleetwood and John Parkhurst, Eeqs., 
at the last Election of Knights of the Shire, tending to 
the alteration of the Succession to the Crown, and an 
Intended Association in it to that purpose ; with an 
assurance that they would stand by them with their Lives 
and Fortunes, without any regard or notice taken of the 
Kings Authority, or their Allegiance or Duty towards 
their Sovereign, And having observ'd, that since that 
time, they have had and held several Meetings, Clubs, 
and Cabals, which We cannot but think was to carry on 
the said purpose, and other dangerous Designs against 
the Government ; and their Discourses being notoriously 
bold, and their Party generally furnisht with a propor- 
tion of Arms rather for some Dangerous Designs, than 
for the use of Private Persons, which, upon Search could 
not be found, but were hid and conceal’d. We therefore 
Present it very Expedient and Neceseary for securing 
the Peace of this county, that all Ill-affected Persons 
may give Security for the Peace, and particularly Ralph 
Montague, Esq., Sir William Langham, 
and some fifty others whose names are appended, 
the whole concluding with the names of the said 
grand jury. 

“ A most eminent and worthy instance of the loyalty 
and integrity of these gentlemen, who have observ’d the 
confederacy and associating of dissaffected persons to so 
Dangerous a Degree, and have therefore thus exposed 
and distinguished them from others in a lega! manner.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
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JOHN ABEL. 
(See 1" 8. v. 470.) 

The quaint inscription on the monument to John 
Abel in the churchyard at Sarnesfield, Hereford- 
shire, is given at the above reference as well as in 
various other books mentioned below. The tomb 
stands on the left of the porch, which is on the 
south side of the church and within a few feet of 
the church wall. It is an altar tomb, built of small 
pieces of local stone with a slab of the same upon 
the top on which the inscription is cut. It has 
been twice “restored”; once, by subscription, in 
1858, when it is difficult to suppose what was done, 
as the lettering does not appear to have been recut 
or tampered with; and secondly, in 1886, by the 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the 
Dead, whose labours apparently consisted in 
mending a fracture in the edge of the slab and in 
defacing the south side of the tomb in order to 
insert a small stone bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ Restored again in the year 1886 by the 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead.” The material with which the fracture 
was then mended has already entirely crumbled 
away, and the state of the slab is consequently 
worse than it would have been had this busy-body- 
ing society never intermeddled with it. 

Copies of the verse on the monument, most, if 
not all of them, incorrect, will be found in “ The 
History of Kington, by a Member of the Me- 
chanics Institute of Kington,” p. 23 note; Petti- 
grew’s ‘Collection of Epitaphs,’ Bohn’s edition, 
B 498; ‘An Account of Leominster,’ by John 

rice, p. 72; Robinson’s ‘ Mansions and Manors 


of Herefordshire,’ p, 248 ; Timmins’s ‘ Nooks and | } 


Corners of Herefordshire,’ p. 92 ; and in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ under Abel, where 
the account shows that the writer took no trouble 
to verify the statements of the authorities he 
quotes. A notice of John Abel will also be found 
in Townsend’s ‘ Town and Borough of Leominster,’ 
p. 328. I am inclined to doubt if any of the 
writers above referred to ever saw the monument 
themselves. One has apparently copied from 
another without acknowledgment, only to de- 
monstrate the worthlessness of topographical litera- 
ture when the trouble of copying a tombstone has 
to be faced. 

_ The following is an accurate copy of the inscrip- 
tion, now for the first time printed, and as such, 
I think, merits a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

This craggy Stone a covering 
(is for an Architects bed) 
That lofty buildings rais'd high 
og now lays low his head) 
is line and rule eo death con- 
ly are locked up in store) 
uild they who list or they who 
wist for he can build no more) 
His House of clay could hold no longer 
May Heaven's joy build him a stronger. 


In Memory of 
John Abel (Architect) 
who died in the year 1694 
in the 97' year of his age. 
Vive ut vivas in vitam zeternam. 


Below the last line, where I have placed an 
asterisk, is rudely cut an hourglass surmounted 
by a circle, with square, compasses (the dexter 
point of the compasses hid), and rule. The 
circle is supported with the figure of Abel, who 
made the stone, on the dexter side standing, and 
figures of his two wives kneeling on the sinister. 
Underneath is cut, “ Restored by Subscription in 
the year 1858.” 

I have not as yet been able to ascertain any 
particulars of Abel's family, or anything to connect 
him with Sarnesfield. His will does not appear 
to have been proved at Hereford. The wills of 
several of the name are there, some of them resid- 
ing in the adjoining parish of Pembridge, and t 
were evidently of the small yeoman class. It 
possible that he may have been the son John men- 
tioned in the will of 
“ John Abell of Broxwood* within the parish of ae 
in the co. of Hereford, yeoman. Dated 25 March, 1 
Testator recites lease of his farm from Sir Henry Lingen, 
deceased, for term of 99 years to be complete if I the 
said John Abell, Alice my wife, and Anne our daughter 
so long live at the yearly rent of 182, Gives said farm 
to wife for life, then to son John Abell for residue of the 
term. To son Thomas Abell 5/. to be paid him when he 
shall have served out his apprenticeship, To daughter 
Anne Abell 5 cwt. of well dried hops, &c. Wife Alice 
sole executrix, she to provide portions for my two younger 
daughters Elizabeth and Alice.—Proved in Consis 
wae at Hereford by Alice Abell, the relict, July 1 


G. W. M 


“ Mont-pe-Piété.”—The original meaning of 
mont in this expression had long been a puzzle te 
me, when quite lately some little light was thrown 
upon the matter for me by an Italian lady. It is 
well known that these public pawn establishments 
first arose in Italy. Petrocchi, s.v. ‘‘ Monte,” says 
at Perugia, whilst in Blackie’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ the 
date is given as about 1450. Mont-de-Piété is, 
therefore, merely a French rendering of Monte ds 
Pieti, and it is to Italian that we must look for 
the meaning of the first word. Now the Italian 
lady above referred to says that in Italy they take 
this monte originally to have meant a heap, or great 
quantity, in allusion to the great accumulation of 
all sorts of things in one of these establishments, 
and then to have been applied also to the building 
in which these things are stored up. Similarly, 
the word store, which seems originally to have been 
applied to provisions, and especially to an accuma- 
lation of them (see Godefroy, s.v. ‘‘ Estor,” Skeat, 


* Broxwood is an outlying hamlet of Pembridge, and 
about two and half miles from Sarnesfield, 
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and Webster), is now used also of the building in 
which such stores are kept. Monte is stil! com- 
monly used in Italian of a heap or great quantity 
of things (see Petrocchi), and in Old French mont 
was similarly us-¢4. Thus in Froissart, liv. ii. 
ch. exevii., I find, “14 fut un mont et un tas de 
Flamands occis moult long et moult hault,” whilst 
in ch. cevi. there is “un mont de vilains,” and in 
liv. iii, ch. xxiv. a castle or fortress is said to 
have been so effectually demolished, “ que encore 
sont JA les pierres en un mont.” But Froissart 
also used the dim. monceau (liv. iii. ch. lv.) and 
this is the form which is still used in French. 
Petrocchi tells us that a monte should never 
be used of a height less than 300 métres, but 
the Lat. mons was sometimes used of a much 
less height, for the little hills of Rome were occa- 
sionally so designated (see Forcellini, s.v. “ Aven- 
tinus”), and it is probable that at the time monte 
was first given the meaning of heap it was often 
used of a less height. At any rate, montagne was 
so used in Old French, for Froissart speaks of the 
**Montagne de Blaquehede” (i. ¢., Blackheath, 
liv. ii, ch. cix.). 
With regard to the ap this means not only 
iety, but more commonly pity, compassion, and so 
dante In Monte di Pieti, these two meanings 
are probably mixed up together. In another case, 
however—for there were other “ Istituti di Credito,” 
to which the name of monte was given, and some of 
them are enumerated by Petrocchi—the piety to 
God alone was recorded, and not the charity to man, 
for the institution to which I allude was called 
simply ‘il Monte Santo,” Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Mott Fraccon.—I extract the following from 
Mr. George Angustus Sala’s article ‘Things I Have 
Seen,’ in the Daily Telegraph of August 9 :— 

“ In this opera [‘ The Lord of the Manor,’ adapted by 
Charles Dibdin from a drama by General Burgoyne] the plot 
of which bears a slight resemblance to Harper's ‘ Re- 
cruiting Officer,’ there is a boisterous, riotous, drunken 
baggage-waggon woman called Moll Flaggon, as unlike 
our modern type of a v/vandiere a8 a wild boar is unlike 
a sucking pig. Moll Flaggon used to wear semi-military 
costume, a scarlet coatee with worsted embroidery, a 
quilted skirt that reached no lower than the knee, a 
tucked-up apron, from one pocket of which protruded 
a brandy bottle, blue worsted hose and clouted shoes, In 
the intervals of her ribaldry, her roaring ditties, and her 
cellar-flap dances, she smoked a short pipe. Moll Flaggon 
was always played by a man.” 

8. J. A. F. 


Kean 1x 1805.—When I was collecting Kean 
material I was never once able to light upon any 
record of him between 1803, when he was playing 
Norval and Harlequin at Sheerness, and the early 
part of 1806, when he was doing “low com.” at 
Dumfries, under Moss. Other collectors, I know, 
have been baulked in the same way at the same 
place. Now, when I have renounced these vanities, 


a well-known bookseller shows mea bill, according 
to which, on February 15, 1805, “at the Theatre 
at Wivell’s Billiard Rooms,” in Camden Town, 
Mr. Kean was playing Octavian in ‘The Moun- 
taineers,’ and John in the after-piece of ‘The 
Spoiled Child,’ with a local company, it would 
seem. Except that it is in unusually good pre- 
servation, and that it is printed on rather better 
paper than one would expect, the document seems 
“right” enough; and Octavian was a famous 
and a favourite part of Kean’s—the part, it will 
be remembered, he played before Arnold at Dor- 
chester, and thereby got his engagement at Drury 
Lane. It may be as well, perhaps, to add that 
this remarkable bill has already found its pur- 
chaser. W. F. Waves, 


De Quincey axp Cuartotre Browté.—Prof, 
Masson is amply justified in claiming for De 
Quincey’s ‘ Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow’ the 
high distinction of forming ‘‘a permanent addition 
to the mythology of the human race” (‘De Quincey” 
in “ English Men of Letters,” p. 200). The writer, 
in evolving his masterly creation, spoke from the 
depths of his troubled experience, elaborating and 
embellishing his ideals in accordance with the 
strenuous and picturesque fervour of his imagina- 
tion, “I knew by childish memories,” he says of 
‘Our Lady of Tears,’ “that she could go abroad 
upon the winds, when she heard the sobbing of 
litanies or the thundering of organs, and when she 
beheld the mustering of summer clouds.” ‘Our 
Lady of Sighs’ and ‘Our Lady of Darkness’ were 
similarly familiar, and linked their delineator 
closely with large sections of his fellow-men. The 
three conceptions together form a very substantial 
contribution towards a ‘‘ criticism of life.” This 
portion of De Quincey’s work was first included in 
the American edition of bis writings, published in 
1853-5 by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, 1t was also in 
1853 that Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Villette’ appeared, 
with its lofty and beautiful delineation of Hope in 
chap. xxi. Here, again, it is impossible to miss the 
direct note of personal experience, the radiant 
sincerity of self-revelation. In this description, 
too, there is such elevation of outlook, such rapture 
over the realized image—a veritable ‘‘ unbodied 
joy ”—as to produce the fascination of mythological 
perfection and aloofness. After bewailing the 
exacting disposition and the unyielding attitude of 
that stony-hearted stepmother, Human Reason, 
the narrator bursts into poetic vision thus :— 

“Then, looking up, have I seen in the sky a head 
amidst encircling stars, of which the midmost and the 
brightest lent a ray sympathetic and attent. A spirit, 
softer and better than Human Reason, has descended 
with quiet flight to the waste—bringing all round her a 
sphere of air borrowed of eternal summer ; bringing per- 
fume of flowers which cannot fade—fragrance of trees 
whose fruit is life; bringing breezes pure from a world 
whose day needs no sun to lighten it. My bunger has 
this good angel appeased with food, sweet and strange, 
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gathered amongst gleaning angels, garnering their dew- 
white harvest in the first fresh hour of a heavenly day ; 
tenderly bas she assuaged the insufferable tears which 
weep away life itself—kindly given rest to deadly weari- 
ness—generously lent hope and impulse to paralyzed 
despair. Divine, compassionate, succourable influence ! 
When I bend the knee to other than God, it shall be at 
eee white and winged feet, beautiful on mountain or on 
plain, 

It is very interesting to note the contemporary 
appearance of De Quincey’s “ Ladies” and Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘‘ good angel,” and to mark their kinship 
in conception, the impassioned ardour and lofty 
style characterizing both sets of descriptions, and 
the manifest earnestness with which each writer is 
sustained throughout the buoyancy of the dominant 
mood. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


CatuicraPHy.—The Times has been showing 
its fondness for a summer holiday by straying into 
the pleasant pastures more familiar to ‘N. & Q.’ 
and has lately been busied in culling choice flowers 
of speech. A contributor to its columns, after 
justly condemning the expression “bad caligraphy,” 

been made to assert that “‘ all caligraphy must 
be beautiful,” regardless of the fact that calligra- 
phy cannot be beautiful without the second / 
which is its just due. The Times should invoke 
the trusty guidance of ‘N. & Q.’ before making 
further ventures on these unaccustomed paths. 
KILuicREw. 

[* Caligraphy ” is given in most dictionaries as well as 

calligraphy,” which, of course, is the correct form.] 


** Syap-pracon ” at Norwica.—The following 
extract is from White’s ‘ Norfolk,’ p. 480. It 
gives a good account of the election of the mayor, 
with the attendant ceremonies. I may add that 
“Snap-dragon Day” is still observed, though I 
question whether many of those who take part in 
the custom have any idea of its origin. The 
“dragon” that does duty now is a copy of the 
original, which may be seen in the Committee 
Room at the Guildhall, where also the very inter- 


esting corporation regalia and plate are kept. 
When I saw “‘Snap-dragon” last, about fifteen 
years ago, there was none of the “‘ pageantry” 
with which it was once attended ; it served only 
to keep Pockthorpe and a few surrounding streets 
in a state of rowdy excitement for the day :— 


“ The Guild Day, when the Mayor was sworn into office, | 
was on the Tuesday before the eve of St. Jobn the 
Baptist, and was distinguished by a special pazeant, 
which originated in the annual procession of St. George's 
Company, and was kept up after that fraternity had been 
dissolved in 1731. he mayor-elect entertained the 
members of the corporation to breakfast, after which a 
procession was made to the cathedral. The ‘Snap- 
dragon,’ formerly belonging to St. George’s Company 
(and now kept on a shelf in the Guildhall), was carried 
first, attended by four whifflers, or swordsmen, and the 
city beadles, with a band of music, and the standard of | 


council in gowns, with their beadle, then the speaker and 
the city coroners, then the city marsball and the cit 
waits, with the standard of justice, of crimson and gold, 
the mace-bearer and under-chamberlain on horseback, 
the sword-bearer before the mayor, the mayor-elect, the 
recorder, the high steward, the aldermen above the chair, 
the sheriffs, the aldermen below the chair, and lastly 
the sheriffs’ officers, On returning from the Cathedral 
after service the procession halted at the Free School 
porch (where a Latin oration was delivered by the head 
scholar), and then returned to the Guildhall, when the 
oaths were taken by the new mayor, and he was invested 
with the insignia of office, after which a splendid 
feast was held in St. Andrew's Hall, and a ball at 
the Assembly Rooms concluded the festivities of the day. 
The last cuild was held in 1835, just before the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act. Till 1772, the whole 
procession went on horseback, and was considered to be 
the grandest public cavalcade in England.” 


Mention of the city waits reminds me that their 
assembly room was the Music House, situated in 
King Street, nearly opposite St. Ethelred’s Church- 
yard. Itis nowa public house, Their gold chains 
of office may be seen in the Guildhall. 

Pavt Bisrwry. 


ArpDEN oF FeversuaM.—Students of the early 
English drama may be glad of an opportunity to 
add to their notes upon the above play. Holins- 
hed’s graphic account of the domestic tragedy 
upon which this drama was founded places the 
scene of it in ‘The House by the Abbey Gate,” at 
Feversham. During the second half of the seven- 
teenth century the site of Feversham Monastery, 
or Abbey, passed, by purchase, into the possession 
of the Sondes family, and amongst the valuable 
family documents in the possession of Mr. Wat- 
son, of Rockingham Castle, is one reciting the 
“Title” of that part of the abbey. A copy of this 
document is, by permission of Mr. Watson, sub- 
mitted for preservation in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’: 

“The Title of that parte of y® Abby which was late 
purchased by St George Sonds of Edward Appleford of 
winch, Esq’. Hen. 8 by patent 16 march in y® 31" yeare 
of his raigne granted unto St Tho. Cheyny & his heirs 
the Scite of y® monastry of ffauersham with all y® houses 
barnes buildings stables orchards gardens outyards &c., & 
all other y® premisses within y® walls which y® said Edw. 
Appleford hath now sold, ffrom S* Tho. Cheyny y® pre- 
mis-es came to Tho. Ardern gent. who sould y® same to 
John Edmund & Thomas oldfeild who y® first yeare of 
Queen Eliz ioine in a feoffment of y® premisses to John 
Bradborne of ffauersh’ gent & Margaret his wife y* 
daughter & heir of Tho. Ardern to y™ & the beirs of their 
bodys, who by their deeds dated in ye 8 & 9% years of 
y® Queene bargain & sell all y® said premisses to John 
flinch of ffauersh’ gent & to his heirsfor euer. Bradborne 
& his wife suffer a recouery in flauersham courte. John 
flinch by his deed bearing date 14" Aug. in the 19" yeare 
of y® Queen bargaind & sould all the said premiases to Tho, 
Strangham Rich. Dryland & Robert Strangham of 
London gent. Tho. Strangham & Rich. Dryland by deed 
dated 21 Novembr 23 yeare of y® Queene release all their 
right to y® said Robert Strangham. with y® daughter of 
Robert Strangham y® premisses came to Appleford.” 


Amongst the Rockingham documents is a 


' valuable relic of tho historic Abbey of Feversham, 


the city, of blue and silver; next came the common | 
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namely, the ‘‘ Lieg” or “ Lieger” book referred to 

by Thos. Southouse, in his ‘ Monasticon Favers- 

hamiense ’ (London, 1671). In this MS. treasure 

are marginal notes by Thomas Southouse and his 

son Filmer Southouse. Cuas, Wise. 
Weekley, Kettering. 


Rempranvt: Bacon : Burxe.—The following 
parallel between the earlier and later style of two 
great writers and a great painter is, I think, inter- 
a and worth noting. Théophile Gautier, in 
his ‘ Caprices et Zigzags’ (chap. viii.), says :— 

“ Remarque singuliére, les premiers tableaux du peintre 
hollandais | Rembrandt } d'une exécution tranquille, 
polie, soignée, d'une couleur claire et blanche, d’un effet 
calme ; & mesure qu'il avance en Age, au lieu de se 
refroidir, il s échauffe ; au lieu de se serrer, il ee débraille ; 
au lieu de e’atténuer, ils’exagére. Devenu complétement 
maitre du moyen, il s’‘abandonne a la fantaisie: son 
originalité se développe et s’accentue chaque jour davan- 


In his essay on Bacon (near the end) Macaulay 
says :— 

**He [Bacon] observed as vigilantly, meditated as 
deeply, and judged as temperately when he gave his first 
work to the world as at the « lose of his long career, But 
in eloquence, in sweetness and variety of expression, and 
in richness of illustration, his later writings are far 
superior to those of bis youth, In this respect the his- 

of his mind bears some resemblance to the history 
of the mind of Burke...... In his youth he [Burke] wrote 
on the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, by 
the master-pieces of painting and sculpture, by the faces 
and necks of beautiful women, in the style of a Parlia- 
mentary report. In his old age he discussed treaties and 
tariffs in the most fervid and brilliant language of 
romance.” 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Lives on ‘New Enouisa Dictionary.’—The 
following is from the Christian World of Aug. 31: 


** A well-known Cambridge scholar has sent the fol- 
lowing lines to Dr. J. A. H. Murray on hearing the news 
that the ‘New English Dictionary’ has at last got 
through the letter C, and that D is now in hand :— 

Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you 've conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the ead result must be 
That you ‘ve taken to dabble to dawdle and doze 
To dulness and dumps, and, worse than those, 
To danger and drink 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin witha D!” 
H, f. 


* Tas New Moon.—Southey, writing to an Eng- 
lish friend from Lisbon, on Feb. 1, 1796, says :— 


“ The climate here is delightful, and the air so clear, 
that when the moon is young, I can often distinguish 
the whole circle thus, O. You and Robert may look for 
this some fine night, but I do not remember ever to 
have observed it in England.”— Joseph Cottle’s ‘ Remi- 
nigcences of 8. T. Coleridge and R. Southey,’ 1847, p. 199. 


This is very strange. We know that the English 
climate has not appreciably changed during the 
last ninety-seven years, and Southey’s poetry 
shows that he was a careful observer of the chang- 
ing aspects of nature. How can it have happened 
that he never observed the earthshine faintly 
illuminating the dark surface of the moon? Ob- 
vious as this phenomenon frequently is, it has, so 
far as my memory serves me, been very rarely 
meationed by poets, There is an allusion to it in 
‘Festus,’ which at the present moment I cannot 
find, and dare not quote from memory. I cannot 
call to my recollection any other. 
K. P. D. E. 
Is not this phenomenon alluded to in the well-known 

ballad lines 

I saw the new moon yester e’en 

With the old moon in her arms. ] 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Liper Festivaris’ oF 1499.—I should be 
extremely obliged if any one could tell me where 
I can see & ooPy of the ‘ Liber Feativalis,’ printed 
by Julian Notary in 1499. Herbert (vol. i. 
P: 303) speaks of a copy in the Inner Temple 

ibrary ; but the librarian informs me that no such 
book is there now, nor in the Middle Temple 
Library. A copy was sold, I believe, at the sale of 
the Osterley Park library ; but I do not know where 
it is at present. E. Gorvon Dorr. 

Brasenose Club, Manchester. 


Tue Voraces or StnpBaD THE SaILor.—Some 
fifteen or twenty years ago there appeared in one 
of the monthly magazines several papers calling 
attention to the wonderful accuracy shown in the 
delineation of the places, articles of commerce, 
manners and customs, &c., of the various countries 
visited during these voyages, and suggesting their 
foundation on the basis of the actual experience of 
the relator. I shall be glad of the name of the 
magazine in question, which I have forgotten. 

ALFRED JEWELL, 

An article entitled ‘Sindbad come True’ appeared in 

ah the Year Round, vol. ii. p. 268.] . 


Tuomas Parker, Lorp Caaycettor Mac- 
CLESFIELD.—1, When was he appointed Recorder 
of Derby? 2. Were the remainders in his two 
peerage patents alike? 3. What was the date of 
his marriage? 4. Was he dismisced from his post 
of Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire after his con- 
viction ? G. F. R. B. 


American Epics.—Orestes A. Brownson, in 
his remarkable autobiography, ‘The Convert’ 
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(New York, Dunigan, 1857), speaks, in chap. iii., 
of “the Fredoniad and the Napolead, two of our 
many American epics, known, I fear, to very few 
American readers.” I desiderate information as 
to the authors and subjects of these two poems ; 
as well as of any other “ American epics”; for, 
indeed, in my brutal British ignorance, I was not 
aware there were any. Chicago papers, please 
note, Joun W. Boyz. 


Missive Recister.—Any reference to the pre- 
sent place of deposit of Winkfield (Berks) Registers, 
1577-1718, as per the Government list, “ ow 


Verses Sovucut.—Can you or your readers in- 
form me where I could find a piece of poetry called 
‘The Geese’? Verses end thus :— 

Wall, as I allus says to my brother, 
If ’tisn’t one thing ’tis the other. 


“T’ve seen roaminc.”—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me who is the author of 
the words of C. E. Horne’s once famous song, “I've 
been roaming, I’ve been roaming”? ene 


Dodsley’s ‘Collection,’ 
1758, vol. v. p. 57, there are some lines headed 
‘Upon Riddles.’ This is the first verse :— 

Have you not known a smal! machine, 
Which brazen rings environ, 

In many a country chimney seen, 
Y-clep’d a tarring-iron ? 


What is, or was, a tarring-iron ? 


Caurcaity.—Charles Churchill, the poet, whilst 
incumbent of St. John’s, Westminster, was acting 
as tutor in a girls’ seminary at Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury. Is there anything to show whether 
that was Calverley’s ladies’ boarding-school there, 
celebrated for the annual ball there given ; and, if 
80, did he teach Miss Burney? C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E, 


JAYDEE, 


soIT QUI MAL Y PENSE.”—Can any 
one tell me when this motto was added to the 
royal arms? Is there any credence to be placed in 
the ridiculous garter story of Edward III.’s reign? 

Mrs. GELLWEGER. 

Lisbon, 


[See 2™* 8. vi. 528 ; 7%" 8, v. 329, 435.} 


Baptism.—An old woman in North Lincoln- 
shire said, not long ago, speaking of a child who 
had recovered from a serious illness, “I always 
knew it would get better, it was baptized at night.” 
The clergyman whom she addressed then remem- 
bered that he had baptized it himself late one 
evening. What is the connexion between noc- 
turnal baptism and restoration to health in an ill- 
ness subsequent to the one necessitating the hurried 


administration of the rite? Can the idea be con- 
nected with the notion that birth at midnight, 
especially on the midnight between Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, is fortunate ? 

L. E. E. K. 


Scorca Provers.—Can any one oblige me with 
further occurrences of the proverb quoted in 
Leslie’s ‘Scotch History of Scotland’ (p. 221, 
Bannatyne Club edition) /— 

Ane mirk nycht, 

Ane wearie knycht, 

Ane wilsum way, 

And knowis not quhair to go, 
God be my gyd. 

The proverb was first said ‘‘ be the ould Erle 
of Mortoun, quhen he we: lyin ; to“die.” 


Aberdeen, 


Portrait oF Eart or 
Tyrone.—Among other almost contemporary bio- 
graphies of Hugh there is one published in the 
seventeenth century in a work called ‘La Spada 
d’Orione, Stellata nel Campo di Marte,’ written by 
Primo Damaschino. Can any one kindly tell me 
where a copy of this rare work might be obtained, 
regardless of price ? TYRONE. 


Tue Ssorrotps.— Can any correspondent 
suggest an explanation of this name? It was an 
ancient messuage at Fulham, about seven acres in 
extent. In a lease, dated 1648, the name is spelt 
Shorolds ; elsewhere I find Chorrolds, Charolds, 
&c. A former owner of the estate told me he 
thought the word was possibly of French origin, 
akin to Charrolles, a village near Magon (Sadne et 
Loire), Will this supposition hold water ? 

Cuas. Jas. Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Croxys.—The word occurs in Kirkpatrick’s 
* Streets and Lanes of the City of Norwich,’ edited 
by the Rev. W. Hudson, 1889 :— 

“The Jury of the Lete of Mancroft, 16 Edw, I. 

resented that Tho. le Agullier (or the aay de 

tratton and Will™ de Cotton have Cronys in the Nede- 
lererowe, and buy and sell there Merchandises by retail 
and are not freemen of the City nor ever were admitted,” 
—P. 34. 

In a note the Rev. W. Hudson writes :— 

“Cronys. This word ie correctly copied from the 
Leet Roll. Its meaning is not apparent. Can it be an 
error for tronys, or weighing-machines ?”’ 

By the custom of the city the vendors of certain 
goods were prohibited from weighing them any- 
where but at the ‘“‘Trona Domini Regis.” Will 
‘N. & Q.’ come to the rescue? James Hooper. 


“ Ar rHat.”—In Schele de Vere’s ‘ American- 
isms,’ p. 436 (published in 1872), we find the use 
of “at that,” as in the following examples, treated 
as an Americanism: “ He is a Yankee and a smart 
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one at that”; “ He has a scolding wife and an ugly 
one at that.” The expression is a frequent one in 
Punch in the eighties—for example, vol. Ixxx. 
p- 252b: “The entertainment was third-rate 
music-hall and dull at that.” I should be glad to 
oear of early English quotations for this use of 
“at that,” as I have reason to believe it is not a 
genuine Americanism. There can be no doubt 
about the explanation of the idiom: “at that” 
can only mean “at that estimate,” “ taken at that 
valuation.” Thus, in the example, ‘‘He is a 
Yonkee and a smart one at that,” the meaning is 
“ He is a Yankee, and a smart one, taking him at 
that estimate.” An attempt has been made to 
connect this use of “at that” with the German 


dazu, and to make “at that” equivalent to 
* besides,” A, L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Evstace pe Vatuisus.—I should be glad if 
any reader or contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ can give 
information as tothe following. Hugh de Vallibus 
of Gilkland, the father of Robert de Vallibus, 
founder of Lanercost Priory, 1169, gave certain 
lands to Eustace de Vallibus, and this Eustace is 
recorded as giving lands to Lanercost. What 
relation was he to Hugh; and is anything known 
as to his descendants, if any ? G. 8. 


Apurrat Vixcenzo Capretto.—In Ruskin’s 
* Stones of Venice,’ vol. i. p. 122 of 1853 edition, 
he says of this admiral, ‘‘ He died in 1542; and 
we have, therefore, the latter part of the sixteenth 
century fixed as the period when, in Venice, 
churches were first built to the glory of man, 
instead of to the glory of God.” But on the 
opposite page, 123, the epitaphs, that spell his 
name with one p, say his death was MDCXLII. 
Was it in the sixteenth century or the 54% ? 


**Gotpen Prospects.”—Would some of your 
readers inform me what “ Golden Prospects” are ? 
These words occur in an inscription on a simple 
microscope, made by Culpeper (circa 1745). The 
inscription is “ John Yarwell at y® Archimedes & 
3 Golden Prospects Ludzate Street.” 

F. R. M. 8. 


Lataum Arms.— Nicholas Morris of North 
Ewsall married Lucie, sole daughter and heire of 
John Lathum of Carleton Hall, near Pomfret,” 
temp. Elizabeth (vide ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ Thores- 
by). Can any one tell me what arms, if any, were 
borne by this John Lathum ? 

J. F. Morris Fawcerr. 

4, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea. 


Krrsy Famiry.—Can any one give me the 
address of a descendant now living of John Kirby 
te who is mentioned in the ‘ National 

iography’? E. C. L. B. 

Canada.” 


Portsmouta NewspapPers.—I wanta list of the 
names of the newspapers published in Portsmouth, 
England, during 1820-21. E. C. L. B. 

Canada. 


Parisu Reocisters.—I am preparing for the 
press a new edition of my list of parish registers, 
and should be much obliged to any correspondent 
who will tell me where I can see copies of the 
following :— 

Staveley, co. York, 1582-1653. (? Printed in the 
parish magazine, circa 1885.) 

Wreford, Berks, 1562-1812, edited by Mrs. 
Batson. 

Guildford, Surrey; said to have been printed in 
the parish magazine. 

Extracts from Stoke Newington were printed in 
the North London Guardian. Have these been 
issued separately ? 

Index to the registers of Freston, Suffolk. 

I shall be thankful for the names of any parish 
magazines in which old registers are being printed, 
and suggest that the information should be sent to 
me direct. W. MarsHAtt. 

Sarnesfield Court, Weobley, R.S,O. 


Fotk-tore : Rippte.—The two versions 
of an old riddle given below are commonly current 
in Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, in which 
counties they are believed by tradition to refer to a 
titmouseand her brood, found between the jaw-bones 
of the murderer Tom Otter, who was gibbetted in 
the parish of Saxilby in the year 1806. It does 
not seem unlikely that, in reality, they belong to a 
much earlier period. Is any form of the enigma 
known to exist in English chap-books of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or in the 
corresponding German literature ?— 

There were nine tongues within one head ; 
The tenth went out to seek fer bread, 

To feed the living within the dead. 

As I went out, eo I came in, 

And out of the dead I saw the living spring; 
Seven there were, and six there be, 

Tell me the riddle and then hang me. 

The concluding line of the second version seems 
to imply that the person asking the riddle is in 
danger of death if a correct solution be given to his 
question. Was it the custom among our heathen, 
or superficially Christian forefathers, who, like all 
barbarian and uncultivated people, had a great 
liking for riddles of this type, to show clemency to 
a prisoner when he had wit enough to pose them 
with a verbal puzzle ? T. R. E. N. T. 


Bust or Keats.—Mr. H. Buxton Forman, in 
his admirable edition of Keats’s ‘ Works’ (1883, 
4 vols.), writes, vol. i. p. xl:— 

“Tt would be intoresting to know what became of a 
bust of Keats exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1822, 
of which there is a notice in the London Magazine for 
May of that year. Referring to Frederick Smith, ‘a 


» 
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pupil fof Chantry,’ it is said, ‘There is a bust, by the 
same hand, of John Keats the poet, which strongly 
recalls the gifted author of “‘ Endymion” to our remem- 
brance.’ Of course the probability is that the bust was 
executed after Keats's death by the aid of the mask; 
but I have no knowledge on the subject.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what ulti- 
mately became of this bust ? J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Revetations.—A few days ago, reading W. B. 
Scott’s interesting ‘ Autobiographical Notes,’ I 
was somewhat strack (vol. i. p. 53) at bis making 
mention of the last segment of the New Testa- 
ment as “the Revelations.” “The two books in 
that treasure-house most read and re-read were the 
Song of Songs and the Revelations.” Is the mistake 
at all common ? J. 

Glasgow. 

[It is verycommon, People seem to associate Revela- 
tions with Acts. } 


‘Tar Mitt on tHe Ftoss.’—Somewhere in 
this book the following lines appear :— 
Wiee in his daily work was he, to fruits of diligence, 
And not to faiths or politics, he plied his utmost sense, 
These perfect in their little parts, whose work is all their 


prize, 
eta ~~ ae how could laws, or arts, or towered cities 
rise 
Was George Eliot their authoress; or, if not, 
whence are they? 
C. E. 
8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


Foreicn Maits.—How lately did the system 
cease of sending naval officers in charge of the 
foreign mails, as described by Thackeray in his 
* Journey from Cornhill to Cairo’? 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Frenco Academy is re- 
ported to have at last issued its long-expected 
decree reforming the spelling of French. I shall 
be glad to have particulars, and to know how to 
obtain a copy of the document in question. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WANTED. 
If rest be sweet at shut of day 
For tired bands and tired feet, 
How eweet at last to rest for aye ! 
If rest be sweet. 

I have seen this attributed to the late J. Addington 
Symonds and to Mr. Arthur Symons, but I cannot find 
it in the works of either. De V. Paven-Parne. 

Down the broad vale of tears afar 
The epectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 
J. A. Hout. 
Fanned by the crimson wing of conquest. 
Used by Mr, Bright in his second speech on >. . 
. 


Beplics, 


ARIOSTO: NAMES OF FISHES. 
(8® S. iv. 29.) 

The names of fish that Mr. Boucniger quotes 
from Ariosto are Greek and Latin designations 
thinly disguised. 

Salpe=stock fish. See Ovid, ‘ Halieutica,’ 121, 
‘* merito vilissima salpa,” and Pliny, 9,18. See 
also Athenseus, lib. 7: éore 6 
Sea 7d THs ot 
ses TPoTHydpevov. 

Pistrici= Pistrices (pistrix being a late form of 
pristis, “a kind of whale,” see Florus, 3, 5), 
referred to by Pliny in the passage next following. 

Fisiteri= Physeteres (hvonrnpes). See Pliny, 
9,4: “ Maximum animal in Indico mari Pristts 
et Balena est; in Gallico Oceano Physeter, in- 
gentis columnz modo se attollens, altiorque 
navium velis diluviem quandam eructans.” It 
seems to have been a cross between a whale and a 
sea-serpent. 

or Kopdxtvot, fish of a 
black colour, something like a perch, and especially 
abundant in the Nile. See Strabo, 823, Athe- 
neus, 309, and Oppian H., 1, 133. 

R. J. Watker. 

Salpe is the stock-fish, Pliny,9,18. Coracinus, 
is a black fish peculiar to the Nile, Pliny, 34. 
Physiterus is the whale, so called from his blow- 
ings, Greek duciw. Of Pistrici I can make 


nothing. J. Carrick Moore. 
See the notes to ‘ Orlando Furioso’ (Florence, 
1821) 


“Le salpe, dette dagli Inglesi salponts, e i coracini 
detti da loro raven-fish, sono specie dei quali i nomi non 
mancano alla lingua Italiana, ma non sono registrati nel 
Vocabolario pistrici e jisitert sono pesci mostruosi, come 


balene,” 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tommaseo and Bellini’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives the 
following :— 

*‘Salpa. Pesce ignobile di mare, di colore tendente al 

vonazzo, con alcune rigbette gialle pid vivaci di quelle 
Fel” orata, a cui, nel resto é molto inferiore.” 

“ Coracino. Specie di Pesce che essendo coperto di 
un bel nero fu dagli antichi paragonato al corvo, da cui 
ebbe il nome.” 

“ Pistrice. Sorta di mostro cetaceo di smisurata gran- 
dezza,” 

“ Fisetere, Fisitere, Fisetro. Da’ Latini, dopo i Greci, 
venne denominato un animale cetaceo, notabile dopo la 
balena per la grandezza di corporatura, e fornito in cima 
al muso d’uno sfiatatojo. & lo stesso che Capidoglio.” 


This would be the physeter, or sperm whale. 
William Stewart Rose’s translation (Bohn, 1858) 


is :— 
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Thither swift dolphins gambol, inly stirred, 

And open mouthed the cumbrous tunnies leap ; 
Thither the seal or porpus’ wallowing herd 

Troop at her bidding, roused from lazy sleep ; 

Raven-fish, salmon, salpouth, at her word, 

And mullet hurry through the briny deep. 

With monstrous backs above the water, sail 

Ork, physeter, sea serpent, shark, and whale. 

William Huggin’s translation (London, 1757) is: 

The dolphins there with utmost swiftness flee, 

The heaay thunny comes with open moutb, 

The grampus, and the monsters of the sea, 

Move on, disturb’d from their accustom'd sloth, 

In troops swim forth, in all the haste they may, 
The salmon, mullet, raven-fish, salpouth, 

The porpuses, the sharks, the orks, and whales, 
Come out of the waves with monstrous backs and tails. 

John Hoole (London, 1819) renders the verse as 

ows :— 

At her command the dolphins left the stream ; 
With open mouths the mighty tunnies came ; 

The sea-calves, rising troubled from their sleep, 
Forsook their beds, and hasten’d from the deep ; 
The monsters of the seas, tremendous whales, 
Above the water show'd their ample scales. 


Leo CuLueTon. 


[It may be interesting to compare with the preceding 
the translation of Sir John Harington (1591) :— 

The oa ry strong, the Tunny good of tast, 

The Mullet, Sturgeon, Samon (princely fish), 

With Porpose, Scales, and Thornpooles came as fast, 

As she was pleased to commaund or wish. 

And still she tooke of each kind as they past, 

Some strange for shew, some dainty for the dish, 

The horsefish and the huge and monstrous whales, 

Whose mighty members harnest are with scales. | 


Appison’s Kwow.Lepce or (8 
8. iv. 147).—The quotation from De Quincey 
given by Mr. Henperson is a good instance of 
that essayist’s habitual inaccuracy. It is taken 
from an essay as to which, in a letter quoted in 
the editor’s preface (ed. 1863), the author declares 
that he fears no rigour of examination—an essay 
which he asserts to have been written with singular 
care, and in which he accuses other critics of wilful 
misrepresentation and of shameless mendacity for 
the much more venial error, if error it be, of holding 
that Shakspeare’s reputation was obscured in the 
seventeenth century. The ‘‘ discovery” which is 
here in so formal a manner proclaimed, and which 
is said to be the result of “‘ express examination,” is 
not only not the truth, but the direct opposite of the 
truth. In point of fact, nearly all the references to 
Shakspeare, which abound in the earlier numbers of 
the Spectator, are to be found in those papers which 
we know, on the authority of Steele (vide vol. vii. 
No. 555), to have been written by Addison. Such, 
in the first volume alone, are those contained in 
Nos. 29, 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 57, and 61, in which 
may be found either allusions to or quotations from 
the plays of ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Julius 


Cwsar,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Henry IV.,’ and 


‘Othello.’ It is clear that, next to Milton, Shak- 
speare was Addison’s favourite Eoglish author, 
while the high and discriminating praise which the 
great critic constantly bestows upon him renders 
it difficult to believe that De Quincey had even 
read the essays; and we may at least be certain 
that the “ express examination ” resulting in his so 
notable discovery was altogether mythi 
Franics C, Hotianp. 


Apart from the disputed Spectator 592, there 
are allusions to ‘Hamlet’ in Tatler 111; to the 
faults of Shakespeare’s style, in Spectator 39 ; to 
* Lear,’ in Spectator 40 ; to Shakespeare’s puns, in 

tor 61; to his genius, in Spectator 160 ; to 
his fairy way of writing, in Spectator 419 ; to his 
ghosts, idem ; and there are observations also in 
Spectator 597. These are all ascribed to Addison’s 
authorship, and are ample references for an author 
of an age which did not worship the Swan of Avon. 
And, it must be remembered, two of a trade never 
agree, and an eminent French critic—whose word 
and name are the gospel of a large portion of his 
countrymen even now—was of opinion that ‘Cato’ 
was worth all Shakespeare’s plays put together. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


In the Spectator, No. 419, which is attributed 
to Addison, there is praise of Shakespeare’s “ noble 
extravagance of fancy, which he had in so great 
perfection.” Constance RussELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


A civen To Inpians (8" §. iii. 309).— 
The exchanging of valuable presents when making 
a treaty has always been a custom among primi- 
tive nations. The Indians in a formal speech 
presented a belt or belts when offering friendshi 
and alliance. If the present was accepted, an 
other belts given in return, the treaty was com- 
plete. To send back a belt was their way of 
renouncing an alliance. These belts were of wam- 
a worked upon leather. The belt given to 

illiam Penn, now in the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, consists of eighteen strings 
fastened on leather ; in the centre is a representation 
of Pennand a sachem shakinghands. John Josselyn, 
in his ‘ Account of Two Voyages to New England 
made during the Years 1638, 1663,’ has this de- 
scription of the material of which these belts were 

“ Their Merchandize are their beads, which are their 
money, of these there are two sorts, blew Beads and 
white Beads, the first is their Gold, the last their Silver, 
these they work out of certain shells so cunningly that 
neither Jew nor Devil can counterfeit, they dril them 
and string them, and make many curious works with 
them to adorn the persons of their Sagamours and 

rincipal men and young women, as Belts, Girdles, 

‘ablets, Borders for their womens hair, Bracelets, Neck- 
laces, andl inks to hang in their ears. Prince Phillip a 
little before I came for England coming to Boston 
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had a Coat on and Buskins set thick with these Beads in 
pleasant wild works and a broad Belt of the same, his 
Accoutrements were valued at Twenty pounds.” 
Josselyn was misinformed in regard to the diffi- 
culty of counterfeiting. There was much spurious 
wampum in circulation, which became the subject 
of legislation. O. H. 


** A SNICK-A-SNEE” (8 §, iv. 49, 133).—Mr. 
Féret seems to me to be quite on a wrong tack in 
deriving this phrase from the Danish. Is snik in 
that language “a hatchet”? Such a tool, however, 
was never used in the combats under discussion. 
They were fought out with knives. All such 
affairs seem to have occurred not among Danes, 
but among Low German peoples, Dutch and Flem- 
ings. Wiseman, the celebrated surgeon, in his 
‘ Chirurgical Treatises,’ 1676, p. 362, writing about 
wounds of the face, says :— 

“Whilst I served among the Dunkirkers, where Snick 
and Snee was, as it were, a fazhion, a Hollander, heated 
with drink, b quarrel , upbraiding one of our 
men for wearing a cross, and swore, ‘ Sacrament, he would 
not wear a cros+,no, the Devil take him.’ One of our 
men beat him down, then, kneeling upon his breast, 
drew out a knife, sticking in his sash, cut him from the 
ear towards the mouth, then from the os zygoma to the 
neather jaw. ‘ Now,’ said he,‘ you shall wear a cross, 
that the Devil do not carry you away.’” 

Snee in Dutch is “a cut,” but what does snick 
—or, as written in modern style, sntkK—mean ? 
‘N. & Q. bas many readers in Holland. Will 
one of them, who understands the phrase, tell us 
the real meaning and derivation of snick en snee ? 

J. Dixon, 


In reply to Mr. J. Dixon, my reference to the 
*‘ Annual Register’ of 1760, p. 127, is quite correct. 
He has perhaps not noticed that the volumes of 
this work have two paginations. 
Wyatt Paprworrts. 


To the references given may be added Arbuth- 
not’s ‘ Hist. of John Bull,’ 1712, pt. iv. chap. vii. ; 
Southey’s ‘Letters of Espriella,’ 1807, vol. iii. 

280 (ed. 1814) ; and George Borrow’s ‘ Bible in 

pain,’ 1843, chap. vii. At the last reference a 
man is said to unsheathe a “‘ snick and snee knife.” 
G. L. Apprrson. 


Wimbledon. 


In connexion with this word it may not be out 
of place to remark that in some parts of Hamp- 
shire it is quite a common thing to call a person 
who has committed some foolish blunder “a snig- 
gadee.” I do not imagine that there can be any 
connexion between the two words, yet the simi- 
larity is curious. 8. J. A. F, 


Minsummer Bonrires (8 S. iv. 84).—It 
would appear that the use of bones as fuel may be 
a survival of the actual cremation of war prisoners, 
criminals, captives ; we have effigies of huge wicker 
giants, whose frames were filled with such hapless 


victims, The presentment of couples leaping 
across the flames, harmless in itself, does serve to 
recall the Biblical “ passing the children through the 
fire,” it being a Mt of purification, and not neces- 
sarily prejudicial. The various Scripture references 
are not all in strict accordance as to facts ; for in- 
stance, at one time it was a tribute to Molech, 
then we read of Hinnom and Tophet, and finally 
(Jeremiah xix. 2) Baal appears. One passage, how- 
ever, is discordant, for in 2 Chronicles xxviii. 3 it 
is stated that Ahaz, with excess of zeal, ‘‘ burnt 
his children in the fire”; this, however, may be an 
exaggeration, not involving actual infanticide. 
A. Hatt. 


Worx sy Wittiam Copsserr Wantep (8 8. 
iv. 166).—It is at the end of Cobbett’s ‘ Spelling 
Book ’ that he gives the account of ‘ The Sisters of 
Charity.’ I shall be happy to lend the book to 
Me. Peacock if he will let me know where I shall 
send it. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Founerat sy Women (8" S. iii. 185, 257, 454). 
—lI find the following curious notice in Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ed. Hazlitt, ii, 219 :— 

“« The following is an extract from the old register- 
book of Christ Church, Hunts: ‘ April 14, 1604, Chris- 
tian Steevens, the wife of Thomas Steevens, was buried in 
child-birth, and buried by women, for she was & 


Papishe.’” 
F, ApAmMs. 


A Visit ro Stanton Harcovar (8 8. iv. 
142).—Mr. Picxrorp has touched upon a curious 
episode in his mention of Pope’s epitaph about 
John Hewet and Sarah Dunn. Gay’s letter de- 
scribed the catastrophe in very affecting and simple 
language. Pope was so much struck by the letter 
that he copied the account almost verbatim in 
letter on September 1, addressed to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. She, as might have been ex- 
pected, made a coarse jest inanswer. Thomson is 
supposed to allude to the fate of the lovers in 
‘Summer.’ By the way, why does Mr. Pickrorp 
write ‘‘Simon, the first Baron Harcourt?” Was 
he not an earl ? 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ocpest Trees 1x THE WoRLD (8" §. iii. 207,311, 
366; iv. 97).—The | is a list of ages 
known to have been reached by partriarchs of the 
respective kinds :— 

“ Elm, 300 years; ivy, 335 years; maple, 516 years ; 
larch, 576 years ; orange, 630 years; cypress, 800 years ; 
olive, 800 years; walnut, 900 years; Oriental plane, 
1,000 years ; lime, 1,100 years ; spruce, 1,200 years ; oak, 
1,500 years; cedar, 2,000 years; yew, 3,200 years, The 
way in which the ages of these trees have been ascer- 
tained leaves no doubt of its correctness. In some few 
cases the data has been furnished by historical records 
and by traditions, but the botanical archzologists have & 
resource independent of either, and, when carefully 
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used, infallible. 
disclose their ages candidly and freely, In the etems of 
trees which have branches and leaves with netted veins 
—in all exogens, as the botanist would say—the increase 
takes place by means of an annual deposit of wood, 
spread in an even layer upon the surface of the preceding 
one. In the earlier periods of life, trees increase much 
faster than when adult—the oak, for instance, grows 
more rapidly between the twentieth and thirtieth years — 
and when old, the annual deposits considerably diminish, 
6o that the strata are thinner and the rings proportion- 
ably closer, Some trees slacken in rate of growth ata 
very early period of life; and layers of oak become 
thinner after 40; those of the elm after 50; those of the 
yew after 60.” 
CoLLINson. 
Wolsingsham, co. Durham, 


Some persons have thought that the ancient olives 
in the Garden of Gethsemane may be 2,000 years old. 
Bat Rhys Davids, in his ‘Buddhism’ (“ Non-Chris- 
tian Religious Systems,” S.P.C.K. ), says that ‘* the 
oldest historical tree in the world” is that still 
growing at Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, which is a 

ranch from the original Bo-tree under which 
in the sixteenth century B.c. Gautama Buddha 
attained to happiness. C. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber. 


Lost orn Suspenpep Memory (8" §. iii. 389, 
475).—The state of lost or suspended memory is not 
altogether rare. Dean Swift, if I mistake not, lost 
his memory for about a year “after the death of 
Stella.” Another striking instance of lapsed 
memory is to be found in persons who are very 
sick or temporarily diseased mentally. While in 
this condition they may be conversant with a lan- 
guege learned in childhood, but long since forgotten. 

f. Lombroso, I believe, relates the case of a 
woman who, while insane, was a fine Greek 
scholar; but upon her recovery she could not 
remember a single word of that language. Dickens 
introduces a somewhat similar case in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ (ch. li.). Similar instances may be 
found in the writings of Prof. Tb. Ribot and Prof. 
Lombroso. A. Moytcomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


Trances iv. 107)—I should say to 
M. W. that the out-and-out best example of trance 
is that cultivated (chiefly in their private circles) 
by the folk called Spiritualists. Some twenty years 
ago I used to care for those things. Here is a rough 
specimen. Half a dozen of us sat chatting, as 
— will, on a bright afternoon in a country 

use, when my friend, aged about thirty, in the 


middle of a sentence became listless and dropped 


his pipe. In the same listless way he stooped to 
pick it up, and went on to finish his sentence, all 
wide awake again. He did not know, until we 
told him, that his pipe had lain on the floor twenty 
minutes or more, during which interval another 
voice, totally different from his own, had been 
briskly uttering from his lips ideas quite foreign 


Of all the forms of nature, trees alone | 


to wy friend as I had all my life knownhim. The 
words, for the matter of that, always claimed dog- 
matically to be the speech of a separate intelli- 
gence, though that is a detail of the trance state 
which M. W. need not trouble to follow up unless 
he likes. Refer him to the weekly paper called 
Light (2, Duke Street, Adelphi). It prints a page 
list of books, Davsy. 

Liverpool, 

The question proposed by M. W. is wide. 
He can hardly do better than consult Figuier’s 
‘Histoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps Modernes’ 
or Dendy’s ‘ Philosophy of Mystery.’ Your corre- 
spondent asks as to premonitory symptoms. In 
genuine cases of catalepsis the paroxysm usually 
occurs without previous warning. The disease is, 
fortunately, a rareone. There is a very instructive 
chapter on this class of psychical disorders in a 
work by Dr. Edw. Liveing, entitled ‘On Megrim’ 
(J. & A. Churchill, 1873). 

Cuas. Jas. 


“ SprinG-HEELED Jack” S, iv. 69).—In 
the course of my experience I have been living at 
various localities where this mysterious individual 
has caused consternation amongst the residents. 
About twenty years ago a figure in dark clothes 
used to affright the rustic wayfarers on the slopes 
of the Portsdown Hill, Hants, by taking gigantic 
leaps over hedges and ditches. A few years later, 
in Jersey, the residents of some parts of St. Helen’s 
were favoured by the visits of a “ Spring-heeled 
Jack ” who, I believe, appeared in white garments. 
I have no idea what mechanical contrivances 
enabled these practical jokers to take the long 
leaps or strides they were reported todo. On one 
occasion, when residing in London, Ont., Canada, 
I recollect that the city was considerably excited 
by the freaks of one of a similar species, known as 
** Slippery Jack” to the Canadian cockneys. He 
had the faculty of obtaining an entrance into 
dwelling-houses, and amused himself by tickling 
the soles of the feet of persons sleeping in bed, and 
also by disarranging the furniture. Valuables, such 
as watches and articles of jewellery, were moved 
from the dressing-tables to other places in the 
different rooms, but none was ever taken away. 
The local papers for some weeks contained almost 
every morning paragraphs announcing what houses 
he had recently visited. It was afterwards stated 
that a hundred houses had been entered, and that 
“Slippery Jack,” having won his wager, would 
trouble the good citizens of London no longer. 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 

7, Mornington Terrace, Portsmouth. 


Sxopts (8 S. iv. 48, 117).—The Skoptsis were 
the victims of repressive measures in Russia at 
least as far back as the reign of Catherine If. The 
death penalty of late years, however, has been 
commuted to banishment to Sibera. I was given 
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to understand that the perilous operation to which 
the members of this sect subject themselves is 
usually performed at an adult age. The trades 
adopted by Skoptsis are tailoring and droski- 
driving. The coachman of Alexander of Bulgaria, 
who after his master’s disappearance from Sofia 
set up on his own account, was an interesting 
specimen, and a refugee from Russia in con- 
sequence. I had the pleasure of being driven by 
him for a hundred miles a few years ago. His 
face was absolutely hairless, and mild in expression 
as that of an ox. His voice was not shrill enough 
to be ridiculous, but immediately arrested one’s 
attention by its peculiar want of depth (see Plu- 
quet, ‘ Diction, des Hérésies ’). 
Sr. 


Those interested in the history of these unhappy 
fanatics will find an elaborate account of them in a 
curious anonymous book, entitled “‘ Mceurs Russo- 
Bulgaires. Le Scopit: histoire d’an eunuque 
européen. Bruxelles, chez Henry Kistemaeckers. 
8vo.” The book is undated, but it was published 
either in 1888 or 1889. The following remarks of 
the author, prefixed to the work, sufficiently 
explain its purport :— 

“*J’ai vécu pendant quatre ans au milieu des Scopits, 
en contact forcé et presque journalier avec eux, et en 
écrivant ces pages il ne m’a pas fallu faire de grands 
efforts pour claseer sur le papier les notes de cette 
histoire, tant il est vrai qu’il me semble entendre tou- 
jours glapir 4 mes oreilles les fanatiques préches bibdliques 
de cette méprisable race de castrés......” 

H. T. Forxarp. 

Public Library, Wigan. 


“Dapp”: “ Dappa” (8™ §. iv. 47, 98).—My 
observation of the pronunciation of dadda does not 
accord with Mr. Hoorer’s. Londoners sound the 
word dad'da, the a of the accented syllable as in 
** bad,” and the final a asin “father.” The pro- 
nunciation dadda’ is strange to my cockney ear. 
A search amidst music- literature—sit venia 
verbo—might be of use. F, Apams. 


In Darlington it is a common custom (and 
doubtless in other parts of Durham) to say da’ 
for father and dadda’ with the stress on the second 
a. Ihave also heard in one family Ali Baba pro- 
nounced Baba’, and I then noticed it was a common 
habit in Darlington and the neighbourhood. 

8S. J. A. F. 


Tenerirre on Tenerire (8 §. iii, 469; iv. 
37, 133).—I am glad to find that Mr. Bong, in 
mentioning Teneriffe as the usual English form 
does not preclude a spelling more in accordance 
with the native name, although the duplication of 
the f does not lead to such confusion as that of the 
1 in Manila, lately commented on in ‘N. & Q.’ 
But on what system does Mr. Boye explain the 
Spanish pronunciation of Tenerife as Tandreefa / 
On the ‘N. E. D.’ system it would seem to be 


Teneri‘e and the English pronunciation Tenersf, I 
have lately received visits from two natives of 
Tenerife, the one a Spanish, the other an English 
gentleman, and have again attentively observed the 
light pronunciation of the fourth syllable. Had it 
been more decided, the French might perhaps 
have said Tenerifé and the English Tenereefy, and 
the poet of the sea-serpent would have had to find 
another rhyme for “fresh water and beef.” 
KILLIGREW. 


Heratpry (8 iv. 29).—The original blazon 
of the Hastings coat appears to have been, Or, 
a@ maunch gules, and this is, or was, to be seen 
in the window of Elsing Church, Norfolk, for Sir 
Hugh Hastings, the founder, ob. 1347. The dif- 
ference of tinctures used by the younger branch— 
of which the Earl of Huntingdon is representative 
—was probably only adopted as a mark of cadency. 

Edward, second Baron Hastings, who married 
the heiress of Hungerford, Botreaux, Moulins, 
and Moels, died November 8, 1507. His paternal 
arms were, Arg., a maunch sa.; his wife’s, Sa., 
two bars arg., in chief three plates (Hungerford) ; 
both baron and femme were entitled to several 
quarterings. 

John de la Pole, second Duke of Suffolk, who 
died 1461, bore Az.,a fess between three leopards’ 
heads or ; and this coat, impaling that of his wife, 
the sister of Edward IV., is, or was, in a window 
of Wingfield Church, co. Suffolk. The sinister 
should be, Quarterly, France (old) and England, 
over all a label of three arg., each file with 
as many torteaux. 

The barony of Ros was originally conferred 
upon Robert de Ros, who was summoned to 
Parliament December 24, 1264; his lineal de- 
scendant, Edmund de Ros, eleventh Baron, 0.s.p. 
1508, when the title fell into abeyance between 
his lordship’s three sisters, Eleanor, Isabel, and 
Margaret, the eldest of whom being wife to Sir 
Robert Manners, of Etal, Knt., deceased Octo- 
ber 13, in the same year as her brother, leaving 
George Manners her son and heir. Sir George 
Manners, dying in 1513, was interred in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and it would appear that his two 
aunts Isabel and Margaret de Ros had predeceased 
him without issue, for although he was never sum- 
moned, he is styled in his epitaph ‘‘ Lord Roos” 
and in the letters patent granting livery of the 
lands of his mother to his son Thomas Manners, 
Sir George is described as ‘‘ Georgii Manners 
militis nuper domini Roos.” Thomas Manners 
K.G., afterwards created Earl of Rutland, 
summons as Baron de Ros, November 12, 1515, 
and this is the first official occasion of a Manners 
being so styled. 

C. E. 


Hastor §. iii, 348; iv. 32, 158).—Mr. 
A. S. Bicknett states that I am “entirely wrong 
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in believing Hablot requires a circumflex accent.” 
Your correspondent may perhaps be interested to 
know that I based my “‘ belief” in the erring cir- 
cumflex upon a statement made by himself and 
copied by me into my “nane” collections. If 
Mr. Bickye t will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 
394, he will see he himself wrote “ Hablét Knight 
Browne, my uncle, was born June 11, 1815,” &c. 
I quite admit that the accent would be a “ meaning- 
less superfluity,” but my collections afford many 
instances of the arbitrary use of accents in French 
surnames. My own isa case in point. Custom, 
I presume, justifies the employment of such an 
accent in the same way that it warrants the reten- 
tion of an “intruding” letter ina word. How- 
ever, Hablot is not, it now seems, an instance of 
this kind. 

When, in 1883, Mr. Bicxyext wrote Hablét, it 
appears somewhat ungracious on his part now to 
say that Mr. Croall Thomson ‘“ unjustifiably in- 
vented” this very form. I am myself “ entirely 
wrong” through my corrector’s own mistake ! 

I am concerned about ‘‘ Phiz,” as he resided at 
one time at Fulham. Possibly Mr. BickyEty 
could help me to a few facts touching bis uncle’s 
residence here. Cnas. Jas. Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


§, iv. 147).—Cowper 

describes the structure :— 

Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 

Tue tedious vicar drawling o’er his head; 

And sweet the clerk’s below. 
There was (Sunday Times, May 7) a three- 
decker in existence at St. Matthew’s, Kingsdown, 
Bristo), within living memory. For what the 
thing was like see Hogarth’s a Pd and Idle- 
ness,’ plate ii. W. F. Wa ter. 


This phrase, I can testify, was current so far 
back as my Oxford days (1841-4), at all events 
among members of the Oxford Church Architec- 
tural Society, E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Does not the expanded form of the phrase, ‘* in 
full sail westward,” seem to show that it was an 
idea of the writer's own 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Sr. Peter anp tHe Tripte Crown (8" iv. 
108).—St. Peter is not commonly represented with 
a triple-crowned mitre. In Husenbeth’s ‘ Em- 
blem of Saints’ (third edition, edited by Dr. 
Jessopp, 1882, p. 166), the following emblems, with 
the names of existing old examples, are given :— 

“ With a key; key and church; key and double barred 
crozs ; keys and church; holding achurch ; one gold and 
one silver key; two keys, open book, with the words 
* Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem ’; key and closed 
book ; in pontificals, with pallium, but crowned as a 
king, a church in his right band and two keys in bisleft; 


keys and closed book ; keys and cross; keys held back to 
back, so as to give the appearance of a cross held down- 
wards; in chains, in pricon; weeping, cock crowing near 
him ; meeting our Blessed Saviour on the Appian Way ; 
crucified with his head downwards; banner with six 
roses; in his hand three keys.” 

The author mentions thirty places where 
St. Peter so variously represented may be seen. 
Of course, Peter is sometimes represented as a 
Pope with a triple-crowned mitre. Parker, in 
‘The Calendar of the Prayer Book’ (1870), says, 
under the heading of St. Peter (p. 65), ‘“Some- 
times he is represented as Pope, with the tiara 
and triple cross.” Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Heraine Pre §. iii. 486; iv. 95).—Will 
you allow me, by way of ey to my remarks 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. iii. 486, and in confirmation 
of my statement that “the herrings were given 
by the borough of Yarmouth,” to say that I have 
just come across the following in vol. xiv. of the 
Mirror (p. 393)?— 

“ Herrings— Yarmouth is bound by its Charter to send 
to the Sheriffs of Norwich a tribute of 100 Herrings 
baked in 24 pasties, which they ought to deliver to the 
Lord of the Manor of East Carlton, and he is obliged to 
present them to the King wherever he is,” &c, 

The date of this Mirror is December 5, 1829, 
the year of the publication of Stacy’s ‘ History of 
Norfolk’ to which I referred. I should be very 
glad if any one who possesses the information 
about this tenure of Grand Serjeantry, dating back 
to the time of the Conqueror, would say whether 
these pies are still delivered, and how and by 
whom, &c. Epwin D, T. Martruews. 

Brighton. 


Since sending my note on this subject I have 
discovered that the payment of the pies has been 
discontinued since 1834. The Norwich Charity 
Trustees are now the lords of the manor. 

Pav. Biervey. 


Tue Passinc Bett (8 §. iii, 408; iv. 58, 
114).— 

“ In 1662 the Bishop of Worcester asks in his visitation 
charge Doth the parish clerk or sexton take care to ad- 
monish the — by tolling of a passing bell, of any that 
are dying, thereby to meditate of their own deaths and 
to commend the other's weak condition to the mercy of 
God,” -‘ Annals of Worcester,’ 1849. 

This was long after the Reformation, and one 
wonders how so pious and touching a custom was 
suffered to die out of use. At present the passing 
bell (so called) is tolled at ten o’clock at night on 
the death of an inhabitant of Shrewsbury. At 
Uttoxeter, in Derbyshire, the same custom prevails 
(unless very recently discontinued), but certain 
prelusive strokes of the clapper informs the people 
of the years and sex of the person for whom the 
passing bell is tolled. Thus, for a girl it sounds 
twice two (one, two, with an interval, and then 
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a boy or youth the preliminary strokes are twice 
three (one, two, three; one, two, three); for a 
woman it strikes three times two (one, two; one, 
two; one, two); and for a man three times three 
(one, two, three; one, two, three; one, two, three), 
after which the bell is tolled. An old inhabitant 
of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, tells me that in 
her young days it was there customary to have 
the passing bell tolled immediately after the death 
of an inhabitant, and as this frequently happened 
towards night or early morning it was very dis- 
tressing to nervous persons and invalids. 

It appears to have been especially disagreeable 
to the great man of the locality, a Sir John Price, 
who, by way of deriding the custom, had the 
irreverence and bad taste to have the passing bell 
tolled for the death of a favourite dog, since 


when it has not been heard at Newtown. 
A. 


Fifty years ago it was the custom in many New 
England country towns to ring, immediately after 
the death of any person, what was even then 
known as the passing bell. No doubt both the 
name and the custom were brought from old 
England ; but there was a practical benefit in the 
custom here, in that it told far and wide among 
the scattered farmsteads the news that one of their 
townsfolk had ‘‘ passed.” After a few strokes of 
the bell and a pause there was struck one note 
for a man, two for a woman, three for a child, and 
then, after a second pause, as many strokes as the 
— of the deceased person, and thus the outlying 
farms were told, in fact, which person, if several 
were ill, had “ passed” away. F. J. P 

Boston, Mass, 


Spenser (8 S, iv. 165).—The fact that Spen- 
ser’s “‘ tree-list” is imitated from Tasso, ‘ Gier. 
Lib.,’ iii. 75, is perfectly well known. It is printed, 
for example, in my edition of Chaucer's ‘ Minor 
Poems,’ 1888, p. 292. Warton says: “ Ovid, 
Seneca, Lucan, Statius, and Claudian, have all left 
us descriptions of trees,” and gives the references. 


again one, two) before the bell begins tolling ; for | critic, this is all I know of the matter. As to 


Spenser, it is quite certain that one of his authori- 
ties here was Chaucer’s ‘ Parlement of Foules.’ 
Watrer W. 


Loncuevitte Baronetcy (8 §. iv. 9, 58).— 
Edward Longueville, of Wolverton, co. Bucks, and 
Longueville Billing, co. Northants, Esq., was in 
1638 created a baronet of Nova Scotia by Charles I., 
on account of the moneys he had carried to that 
king whilst the latter was at Edinburgh. He had 
two sons, the elder of whom, (2) Sir Thomas 
Longueville, Bart., broke his neck by a fall from 
his horse, within half a mile of his house at Wolver- 
ton; buried in that church June 25, 1635, suc- 
ceeded by his only son. 

3. Sir Edward Longueville, Bart., being a 
Roman Catholic, was chosen Sheriff for Bucks in 
4 Jac. II., sold Longville Billing to support the 
king the very day the armies deserted him at 
Blackheath (1688), sold Wolverton and one-third 
of an estate at Wroughton, co. Bucks, in 1712 (to 
Dr. Ratcliffe, who devised it to the use of his noble 
institutions at Oxford). Broke his neck at Bicester 
races, co. Oxon, 1718; buried at Fritwell in that 
shire, s.p. Succeeded by his cousin. 

4. Sir Thomas Longville, fourth and last baronet 
(being only son of Edward, who was younger son 
of the first baronet), served in the navy till 1718 ; 
married, first, Margaretta, daughter and coheir 
of Sir John Conway, of Bodrythan, co. Flint, 
Bart., and in her right was of Esclusiam, co. Den- 
bigh, and Prestatin, co. Flint, Sheriff of latter 
1746 ; died at Wrexham, and was there interred, 
1759, when the baronetcy became extinct ; for by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert 
Owen, of Porkington, co. Salop, Knt., he had no 
issue, and by his first wife but three daughte 
his coheirs, viz., Margaretta Maria, Conway, an 
Harry (!), who all married and had issue, 
Noteworthy facts. Loyalty, equestrian fates 
and masculine nomenclature of last two ladies. 
have heard of Queen Anne bestowing her name 
upon a godson, but this is the first “ Miss Harry” 
I have come across. 


The fact is, that this “tree-list” has been trotted 
out by the poets over and over again. I give a 
rather long list in my note, but it is easy to make it 
longer. Some of the poets who have made use of 
a similar list are these, in chronological order : 
Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius, Claudian, Guil. de 
Lorris, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Tasso, Spenser. I 
dare say there are more of them. The hint for it 
perhaps came from Vergil, ‘ a.,’ vi. 179. See 
Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ x. 90; Seneca, ‘(Edip.,’ 532; 
Lucan, ‘ Phars.,’ iii, 440 ; Statius,‘ Theb.,’ vi. 98 ; 
Claudian, ‘De Raptu Pros.,’ ii. 107; Guil. de 
Lorris, ‘Rom. Rose,’ 1338-1368; Boccaccio, 


For full pedigree of Longueville see Herald and 
Genealogist, vi. 49; vii. 467; Lipscombe’s ‘ Bucks,’ 
iv. 415; Baker's ‘ Northants,’ i. 27; ii. 131; 
Wotton’s ‘Baronetage,’ iii. 363; Collins’s ‘Baronet- 
age,’ iv. 349. ©. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


If W. B. T. will refer to p. 630 of second edition 
of Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ or to Wotton’s 
‘English Baronetage’ (vol. v. p. 349), he will find 


an account of the Longueville —— The two 
Sr. P. 


he mentions were cousins. 
W. B. T. will find an account of this family in 


‘Teseide,’ xi. 22-24; Chaucer, ‘Parl. Foules,’| Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ (1845), p. 630, and 
176, and ‘Kn. Tale,’ 2063 ; Tasso, ‘ Gier. Lib.,’ | Misc. Gen. et Heraldica, i. 64. The title (a Nova 


iii. 75; Spenser, ‘F. Q.,’ i 1, 8 Not being a| Scotia one) was conferred by Charles I. on 
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Sir Edward Longueville December 17, 1638, and 
became extinct in 1759, on the death of the fourth 
baronet. From entries in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 1837 
and 1839 it would seem that the fact of extinction 
was not at that time known for certain. 

Siema. 


Tae Hoty iii, 125, 177, 255, 
378).—The holy thorn of Glastonbury is a variety 
of the hawthorn or whitethorn. It is interesting 
to hear that the holy thorn at Woodham Ferris is 
a kind of blackthorn, and that a variety of the wild 

lam or sloe has the same power of flowering on 
ristmas Eve in the east of England as the haw- 
thorn bas in the west. Joan P, 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Date or Tavurtett’s Execution S. iv. 
146).—There is one small error in Mr. Pottarp’s 
statement. Radlett marches with Elstree, but was 
never part of that parish. It was a hamlet of this 
parish in which I write, and was constituted a sepa- 
rate parish for ecclesiastical purposes in 1863. 

I well remember hearing a nursemaid reading in 
a winter evening of 1824, from a broadsheet which 
she had bought from the twopenny postman, a versi- 
fied account of the murder and (I think) of the 
execution, the last lines of which frightened me 
horribly and still remain in my memory :— 

His throat was cut from ear to ear, 
His brains were beaten in : 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He lived at Lyon's Inn. 

Can any of your correspondents supply the rest 
of the lines? I have nearly all the ghastly litera- 
ture on the subject, and I should be glad to add 
to it. 

Probert’s cottage in Gill’s Hill Lane was de- 
molished five or six years ago. 


Henry H. Gisss. 
Aldenham, near Elstree. 


Caprain (8 S. iv. 164).—It may be 
added that the original of Mrs. Cook’s !etter is in 
the library of the Royal Society, bound up with 
other memoranda relating to Capt. Cook’s medal, 
such as lists of subscribers, pencil and other 
sketches of designs (the selected one was by Pingo), 
notes by Sir Joseph Banks, and a rough draft of his 
letter to Mrs. Cook covering the dispatch of the 
medal. Both the letters which you print appeared 
in Weld’s ‘ History of the Royal Society’ Cis 848), 
although Mrs. Cook’s letter was not quite accu- 
rately transcribed, and this also is the case with 
the copy furnished by Mr. Wricnt. The medal 
itself in is the British Museum. T. E. James. 


“ Frovrisnep” S. iv. 166).—I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the question whether it was worth 
— to include the name of Anne Greene in the 
ictionary of National Biography.’ On questions 
of this kind there is room for variety of opinion. | 


Her story seems to have excited a good deal of 
interest at the time of her execution. We have in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library the second edition of 
a somewhat uncommon tract :-— 

« Newes from the Dead, or a True and exact Narration 
of the miraculous deliverance of Anne Greene, who 
being executed at Oxford, Decemb. 14, 1650, afterwards 
revived ; and by the care of certain Physitians there is 
now perfectly recovered, Together with the manner of 
her Suffering, and the particular meanes used for her 
recovery. Written by a Scholler in Oxford for the satis- 
faction of a friend, who desired to be informed concern- 
ing the truth of the businesee. Whereunto are added 
certain Poems, casually written upon that Subject. The 
Second Impression with Additions. 4to. Oxford, 1651.” 

I should not have added the book to the Cathe- 
dral Library had it not been that amongst the 
“ Poems, casually written upon that Subject,” there 
are some verses by “Christ. Wren, Gent. Com. 
Wad. Coll.” They are certainly grandiloquent 
enough for the occasion :— 

Wonder of highest Art ! He that will reach 

A Streine for thee, had need his Muse should stretch, 

Till flying to the Shades, she learne what Veine 

Of Orpheus call’d Eurydice again. 

Probably this will suffice. 

I observe that in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ the pamphlet is referred to. As Aune 
Greene was executed at Oxford on Dec. 14, 1650. 
it appears that two editions of it were issued in 
1651, the Cathedral copy being the “Second Im- 
pression.” Miss Lucy Phillimore says :— 

“In 1646 Christopher Wren left Westminster, and at 
the age of fourteen went up to Oxford, and was entered 
as a Gentleman C at Wadi College...... 
slight delicate boy, with an understanding at once singu- 
larly quick and patient He brought with hima re- 
putation for, in the phrase of his day, ‘uncommon 
parts,’ 

If Sir Christoper was born on Oct. 20, 1632, he 
would be about eighteen when the verses were 
written, so we may pardon the grandiloquence. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


“To Launper” iv. 165).—Schmidt’s 
‘Shakespeare Lexicon’ duly records laundering ; 
with a reference to ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ 1. 17. 
It is never safe to omit consulting good Dr. 
Schmidt. The pp. landered occurs in ‘ Hudibras,’ 
II. i. 171, as the ‘Century Dictionary’ correctly 
observes. Watter W. SKeEar. 


Tae Ortrsopox Direction ror Bvitpine 
Cuurcues §, vii. 166, 250, 333, 469; 8 S. 
iv. 133).—For a sufficiency of information about 
Silas Taylor (alias Domville) see the unfashion- 
able but useful Chalmers. He was a “trier,” and 
a regicide, and a captain in the Parliament’s army. 
Later on, he grew milder in manners, and looked 
after the ammunition at Dunkirk, in 1665 being 
promoted to the care of the stores at Harwich. 


* Miss Phillimore, ‘ Life of Wren,’ 73, 74. 
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He died in debt, and his “valuable collections 
and MSS.” were sold by his creditors in 1673. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


For a full account of Capt. Silas Taylor, alias 
Dowmville, see the introduction to Dale’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Harwich and Dovercourt,’ 1730. 


I. C. Gouxp, 


Sir Sranzey (8 iv. 168).—Sir 
William Stanley was the elder son of Sir Rowland 
Stanley, of Hooton, the head of the senior branch 
of the house of Stanley, which has become recently 
extinct by the death of Sir John Stanley Erring- 


ton. 

By far the fullest account of Sir William is to 
be found in the introduction to Allen’s ‘ Defence 
of Stanley,’ which forms vol. xxv. of the Chetham 
Society’s publications. The writer of this intro- 
duction has, however, fallen into several serious 
errors respecting Stanley. F. Sanpers. 


Ricwarp O iver, ALDERMAN AND M.P. ror 
Loypon iv. 67).—This gentleman was a 
native of the island of Antigua, in the West 
Indies, I have not been able to ascertain the date 
of his birth, but his baptism was recorded in the 
register of St. John’s parish on January 7, 1734/5. 

His father, Rowland Oliver, was a puisne judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, a colonel of militia, 
and a member of H.M. Council 1753-62, and 
dying at Nevis in 1768, bequeathed all his sugar 

lantations to Richard, his only surviving son and 

eir. His grandfather Richard Oliver was a J.P., 
colonel of militia, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
in 1704, and a member of H.M. Council 1708 till 
his death in 1716. 

Early in life Richard removed to London, and 
was brought up in the office of his uncle, Richard 
Oliver, sen., a West India merchant, who was also 
a member of H.M. Council in 1739, but later 
settled at Low Leyton, co. Essex, and here, on 
February 2, 1758, young Richard was married to 
his cousin Mary Oliver. 

Tn 1768 he appears to have been an active sup- 
porter of John Wilkes, and in 1770 acted as 
treasurer of the Society for the Support of the 
Bill of Rights. On June 29 of the same year he 
teok up his freedom in the Drapers’ Company, and 
on July 14 he was unanimously elected Alderman 
of Billingsgate and M.P. for the City, in the place 
of his brother-in-law Thomas Oliver, of Leyton 
who was prevented from continuing his candida. 
ture, owing to a nearly fatal illness, 

In Parliament the alderman was a constant 
opponent of the Ministry and a strong upholder of 

e cause of the American colonies, with which he 
was intimately connected by family ties, for 
Thomas Oliver, the last royal Lieut.-Governor of 
Massachusetts, was his first cousin. 


His action in 1771 in regard to the printers 
caused him to be confined in the Tower from 
March 27 till May 8, On June 24 the Livery 
voted him a silver gilt cup, value 100/., now in- 
cluded in the Corporation plate at the Mansion 
House, the inscription on which runs as follows :— 

This Cup Presented by the City 
to Ald® Oliver 
for joining with Other Magistrates 
in the Release of a Freeman 
who was arrested by Order of the House of Commons ; 
and in a Warrant for imprisoning 
the Messenger who had arrested the Citizen, 
and refused to give Bail, 
Is by him deposited in the Mansion House 
to remain there a public Memorial 
of the Honour which his fellow Citizens have done him 
and the Claim they have upon 
to persevere in his Duty 
March 1772. 
William Nash Lord Mayor. 

This finely chased cup (22 in. high) weighs 
1620z.; the two handles are formed by the City 
supporters, and the cover is fluted and surmounted 
by the figure of Liberty. On the front are two 
shields, with the arms of the City and those of 
Oliver, Ermine, on a chief sable three lions ram- 
pant argent. 

The alderman, having severed his political con- 
nexion with Wilkes, refused to serve with him in 
1771 as sheriff, but filled that office in 1772. In 
August, 1774, he was elected General of the 
Honourable Artillery Company. On November 25, 
1778, he resigned his gown, his motive for doing 
this being tbe precarious condition of his West 
Indian estates, which demanded his personal 
supervision. In 1779 he was residing at Antigua, 
but, returning to England in 1784 for his health, 
died on April 16 on board the Sandwich packet, 
I have an engraving of his portrait “‘ painted in 
the Tower by R. Pine 1772”; but of the where- 
abouts of the picture I know nothing, as it is not 
in the possession of our family. 

By his will, dated April 6, 1779, proved 
October 29, 1784 (P.C.C. 565 Rockingham), 
having had no issue, he bequeathed his landed 
estate to his first cousin, William Smith, of Man- 
chester Square and of Grenada and Antigua. 

V. L, Ottver. 

Sunningbill. 


Monraicre (8 S. iv. 69, 98).—It is interest- 
ing to read Montaigne’s opinion of Ronsard as a 
poet in the passage quoted by Mr, SHEaBorn. 
The poet's contemporaries had a similar exalted 
idea of his muse. In the floral games of Toulouse 
he was allotted the first prize, a silver eglantine ; 
but this was deemed so far below his merit that 
the town subscribed for a massive silver figure of 
Minerva, which was forwarded to him with a 
decree “par Jequel Ronsard fut déclaré par ex- 
cellence le prince des pottes.” He was also the 
favourite author of Mary Stuart, who made him 
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many costly presents, among which was a Par- 
nassus in silver, with this inscription, “A Ron- 
sard, l’Apollon de la source des Muses.” 

The poet was in favour with Charles 1X., who 
addressed to him some lines, which in their 
modernized form run thus :— 

L’art de faire des vera, dit on s’en indigner, 

Doit &tre a plus haut prix que celui de régner. 
Tous deux également nous portons des couronnes, 
Mais roi je les recois, poéte tu les donnes. 

Bat Ronsard’s fame, in floating down the stream 
of time, suffered wreck. As modern literature ad- 
vanced, criticism became more keen, and such 
competent judges as Boileau, Malherbe, and La 
Bruyére passed a severe judgment on his verses. 
Ronsard was regarded as the successor of Marot, 
and Boileau, in his ‘ Art Poétique,’ thus refers to 
the two :— 

Marot...... fit fleurir les ballades, 
Tourna dee triolets, rima des 
A des refrains réglés asservit les rondeaux, 
Et montra pour rimer des chemins tout nouveaux. 
Ronsard, qui le suivit, par une autre méthode, 
Réglant tout, broui!la tout, fit un art A sa mode, 
Bt toutefois long-temps eut un heureux destin. 
Mais sa muse, en francais parlant grec et latin, 
Vit dans lage suivant, par un retour grotesque, 
Tomber de ses grands mo‘s le faste pédantesque. 

* Chant Premier.’ 


C. 
Highgate, N. 


In a portion of these lines there is a resemblance 

to Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphosis,’ iv. 226 sqq.:— 

Iile ego sum, dixit, qui longum metior annum ; 

Omnia qui video; per quem videt omnia tellus ; 

Mundi oculus...... 

Ile quidem gelidos radiorum viribus artus, 

Si_queat, in vivum tentat revocare calorem, 

Ep. Marsa. 


Tennysontana; MS. or ‘Poems sy Two 
Broruers, 1827 §. iii. 426).—The above- 
mentioned MS. was purchased by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of New York (not Dodd, Meath & Co., of 
Boston), from the Macmillans, and is now held by 
them. By the time this note appears in print, 
however, it will probably have passed into the 

ession of a prominent Chicagoian, whose name 
is at present withheld, unless pending negotiations 
come to nothing. 

The catalogued price of the MS. is 3,500 dollars, 
but I am informed that an offer of 3,000 dollars 
would probably be accepted. 

From the description given by Mr. Gray the 
following appears to have been omitted : A letter, 
without date, accompanying the introduction and 
introductory poem, “ Arouse thee, O Greece,” in- 
serted with the title-page of the volume for the 
reverse ; one leaf. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. also call attention to the 
fact “that the manuscript contains ten poems 
which were never printed. 


When the name of the purchaser is announced 
I shall again communicate with ‘ N. & Q.’ 
A. Montcomery Hanpr. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


This interesting volume appears to have been 
something of a failure, for it can be remembered 
about 1840 as a trade remainder, at the reduced 
price of Is. 6d., originally 5s, and 7s. It may be 
possible to obtain the publishers’ paper and print 
account of his venture and results. A. H. 


“Toe Generat Wotre” (8 iv. 88).— 
There is a “ General Wolfe” in Warrington, over 
whose door there hung, a few years ago, a picture of 
the general. Ropert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


There is an inn with this sign at Laxfield, in this 
county (Suffolk). W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


N. Pocock, Artist (8 S. iv. 108, 197).— 
Winycenam would greatly oblige by saying by a 
line direct if these drawings are now to be seen, and 
where. Gro, CiuLow. 

51, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


Sir Watter Scorr [Brrox] anp ArtosTo 
(8™ §S. iv. 66, 172).—Others had borrowed this 
‘* masterthought” before Byron. See examples 
by two writers in Tottel’s ‘ Misc.,’ 1557 :— 

That, with his idoll, whom he made, Pygmalion fell in 


joue. 
To whom he honour gaue, and deckt with garlandes 
swete, 
And did adourn with iewels riche, as is for louers mete. 
Sometimes on it he fawned : some time in rage would 
crye: 
It was a enie to beholde, how fansy bleard his eye. 
Since that this ymage dum enflamde so wyse a man : 
My dere, alas since I you loue, what wonder is it than? 
Tn whom hath nature set the glory of her name : 
And brake her mould, in great dispayre, your like she 
could not frame. Aber’s Reprint, p. 131. 
In eche of her two cristall eyes, 
Smileth a naked boye : 
It would you all in harte suffise 
To see that lampe of ioye. 
I thinke nature hath lost the moulde, 
Where she her shape did take : 
Or els I doubt if nature could, 
So fair a creature make, 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


DeERWENTWATER (8" §, iv. 187).—Before writing 
to you Mr. Warp might have looked at the last 
Greenwich Hospital return at the British Museum, 
or asked for it through his bookseller. It answers 
the whole of his questions, and its price is two- 
pence. It is an annual paper, presented und 
statute. D. 


R. R. 


Lioxs Heap or tHe Centurion (8™ iii. 
144; iv. 194).—It is a pity ‘ N. & Q.” should be 
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made the agent for disseminating error. The 
figure-head of the Centurion did once stand at 
Goodwood, as described in the Echo, but it was 
removed about sixty years ago. The history of it, 
before and after, is given in Barrow’s ‘ Life of 
Anson,’ p. 419 ; to which I may add that in 1870 
it was placed in the playground of Greenwich 
Hospital School, and fell to pieces in 1873. Some 
of the fragments are, I believe, still kept at Green- 
wich, in the office of the Assistant Civil Engineer. 
J. K. Laventon. 


Tue Gray-FLy S. iv. 188).—The insect 
thus referred to is none other than the old trumpet- 
fly, the @strus or @istrus oris of the Latins. As 
schoolboys we translated it into the “ stinging-bee,” 
however, which was neither as accurate nor as 
Miltonian as the Gray-fly. 

Jno. BLouNDELLE Burton. 

Barnes Common. 


Cot. Torrens (8" S. iv. 68, 132).—Will Sicma 
kindly furnish me with any further information 
regarding Major-General Sir Hy. Torrens? As 
Col. Torrens he took a lease, in 1811, of Little 
Mulgrave House, Hurlingham, for sixty-one years. 
Perhaps Sicma would reply direct, as the matter 
is hardly one of general interest. 

Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


I should be very grateful for a brief summary 
of the professional services of General Sir Henry 
Torrens, K.C.B. Was he any relation to Brigadier- 
General Torrens, of Crimean fame ? 

GUALTERULUS. 


Craver or Spersnott Baronetcy S. iv. 
148).—To the transcript of the parish register of 
Burnsall, 1559-1700, which I have lately pub- 
lished, I have added some notes on the Craven 
pedigree which in part answer the letter of your 
correspondent Mr. Pink. 

There were two families of Craven at Appletree- 
wick at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and an intermarriage took place between them 
in 1624. Hence there has arisen a good deal of 
confusion between persons of the same Christian 


name. 
If Mr. Pink will send me his address I shall 
be glad to give him any information I have on the 


subject. (Rev.) W. J. Sraverr. 
Burnsall Rectory. 


Siscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Andrew Lang. 2 vole. (Nimmo.) 
In the prefatory matter to the delightful reprint of 
* Kenilworth,’ now added to the “ Border Edition of the 
Waverley Novels,’ Mr. Lang delivers himself at un- 


wonted length. He discusses whether the death of Amy 
Robeart took place at the orders of Leicester and with 
the connivance of Queen Elizabeth. Scott, it is known, 
acquits the queen of all participation in or knowledge of 
the offence, and shows | or toe seriously concerned in 
the endeavour to undo the evil entailed by his own tem- 

rary yielding to the malignant influence of Varney. 
Not less lenient is Mr. Lang, who points out that the 
evidence against Leicester is anything rather than strong, 
and shows that accusations of murder by poisoners were, 
in Leicester's days, sown broadcast. He seems, indeed, 
somewhat disposed to believe that Scott may have 
excogitated the truth, and that Leicester, after t 
ing to the death of his consort, made abortive efforts to 
prevent the execution of his own orders. Concerning 
the end of ‘ Kenilworth,’ he quotes the opinion of the 
Quarterly that “the immediate circumstances of Amy’s 
death, as she rushes to meet what she supposes to be her 
husband’s signal, almost pass the limit that divides pity 
from horror, It is what Forster [or Foster?) calls it, 
‘the seething of the kid in the mother’s milk.’” In the 
notes, too, Mr. Lang expands. Among them is one on 
the phrase, “‘ Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves?” which has 
been debated in ‘N. & Q.’ Totally unlike the other 
illustrations are the twelve etchings by M. Lalause 
which accompany the two volumes. They have all the 
lightness, delicacy, and romance which characterize the 
illustrations of this marvellous etcher. It is needless to 
say that the volumes are worthy of the companionship 
in which they find themeelves. 


The Warwick Shakespeare.—Richard III, Edited by 
C. H. Herford, Litt.D.—Julius Caesar. Edited by 
Arthur D. Innes, M.A. (Blackie & Sons.) 

Tue “ Warwick Shakespeare ” supplies, in conveniently 

shaped volumes, with clear typography, a collection of 

Shakspearian masterpieces, printed, with some slight 

erasures, from the Globe edition. Questions of date and 

literary history are dealt with in the introduction, but 

“the larger space has been devoted to the interp:etative 

rather than the matter-of-fact order of schviarship.” 

Each volume is provided with a glossary, an essay upon 

metre, and an index, while appendices are supplied upon 

matters of special interest, Judging from the two 
volumes as yet issued, the series will be of exemplary 
value for purposes of tuition or study. 


A Colloquy on Currency. By Henry Hucks Gibbs. 
(Effingham Wilson.) 

THE name on the title-psge will commend to many 

readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ a work the subject of which cannot 

be dealt with in our columns. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society gives a very 
interesting and striking book-plate of Capt. Cook, with 
an admirable paper, illustrative and historical, by the 
editor. Mr. Bolton continues his valuable account of 
‘The Heraldry and Book plates of some British Poets.’ 
Another instalment of Mr. Baxter Allan’s ‘ Annotated 
Account of American Book-plates’ appears. An extra 

late gives the fine book-plate of our friend Mr, C. Leeson 

rince. 


‘IMMORTALITY AND Resurrection,’ by Mr. Grant 
Allen, appears in the Fortnightly, and strengthens that 
vigorous writer's claims to omniscience. What is said 
concerning the purpose of burial, and the heaping of 
stones on a cairn—namely, the confinement of the ghost 
or corpse, and the protection of the living from its pos- 
sible reappearance—has great interest, and the entire 
article is worthy of attentive perusal. In the‘ Origins 
of Crime,’ Mr, W. Bevan Lewis seems to show that tho 
influence of alcohol, though potent, is less powerful than 
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bas often been asserted. Mr. W. M. Conway, in ‘ The 
Climbing of High Mountains,’ describes some sufficiently 
arduous adventures, and has some valusble suggestions 
as to the means by which altitudes of over twenty 
thousand feet can be reached without loss of life. ‘ Under 
British Protection,’ by Mr. Theodore Bent, deals with 
the Persian Gulf and its littoral. “1793-1893” by Mr. 
Albert D. Vandam, draws some startling comparisons 
between the French Republicans of the last century and 
those of to-day. Mr, Whitney shows that athletics are 
developing in the United States, Prof. Dowden gives 
extracts from the autobiography of an Irish “ loyalist” 
of the last century, who took a conspicuoue part in 
repelling the French invasion.—The manner in which 
the censure of Rome was passed upon ‘ Tbe Happiness in 
Hell’ articles of Prof. Mivart is explained in the Vine- 
teenth Century by the Rev, Father Clarke, 8.J., and the 
very Jecree launched against the professor is quoted. 
This constitutes edifying reeding for men of all religions. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell writes on ‘ The Conduct of Friend- 
ship,’ and finds, “ perbaps, the most comprehensive ava- 
lysis of friendship ” in an expansion of “that part of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians in which St. Paul explains the 
attributes of charity.”’ Lady Jersey writes on ‘ The Trans- 
formation of Japan,’ dealing principally with the changes 
in its feudal system. Mr. William Sharp gives an interest- 
ing account of ‘La Jeune Belgique,’ dealing especially 
with the young poets, who constitute “La Parnasse 
Belgique.” ‘A New Stage Doctrine,’ by Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé, is in part provoked by Mr. Beerbohm Tree's recent 
lecture on ‘The Imaginative Faculty.’ Prof. Michael 
Foster’s paper on ‘ Weariness’ is the Rede lecture 
delivered | oo wl the members of the University of Cam- 
bridge in June last. It is physical weariness with which 
the professor is principally concerned. A sufficiently 
animated account of the ways of poachers and game- 
keepers is given by Mr. L’Aigle Cole. Mr, A, S. North- 
cote supplies ‘ American Life through English Spectacles.’ 
—Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes to the New Review 
an estimate of ‘The Poetry of John Donne.’ He holds 
that the authoritative edition of Donne (which he him- 
self is best able to supply) bas yet to be given, and he 
quotes poems hitherto unpublished. The head master 
of Harrow enters upon a defence of the methods and 
morals of public schools in England, and has some con- 
soling things to say upon points which have caused 
widespread uneasiness. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, the 
author of ‘ Holy Wells,’ gives an excellent account of the 
results of the recently executed excavations at Silchester. 
Two articles deal with theatres, These are ‘ Opera in 
England,’ by Sir Augustus Harris, and the third part of 
Mr, Vandam’s ‘ The Comédie Frangaise of To-day.’ Mr. 
Rennel Rodd’s ‘ Visit to the Monasteries of Crete ’ repays 
perusal.—The most popular article in the Century, both 
as regards letterpress and illustrations, is that upon 
‘Sights at the Fair,’ dealing, of course, with the exhi- 
bition at Chicago. To a select public ‘ The Taoronina 
Note-book ’ will probably make mor edirect apveal. ‘A 
Glance at Daniel Webster’ is accompanied b sportrait 
o ; Webster s powertu ou no iwno.y attractive face. 
‘The Author of Robinson Crusoe’ is wellill ustrated, one 
picture exhibiting Defoe in the pillory. A Woman in 
the African Diggings’ repays attention. The ‘ Leaves 
from the Autobiography of Salvini’ is continued, and a 
sketch by Bret Harte is begun.—Scribner’s opens with 
a paper on Izaak Walton, with a full-page picture of 
Ashbourne Church and other illustrations of spots sacred 
to the “gentle angler.” Mr, T. R. Sullivan describes 
‘A Thackeray Manuscript in Harvard College Library.’ 
This consists of the MS. of the ‘Roundabout Papers,’ 
presented to the institution by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mr. 
Austin Dobson has a characteristic article on ‘ Richard- 


son at Home.” ‘A Letter to Samuel Pepys, Esq.’ is from 
a forthcoming American edition of Mr. Lang’s ‘ Letters to 
Dead Authors,’ and is the only one of the additions that 
will appear elsewhere than in the volume. Mr. E. J. 
Lowell's ‘ Clothes Historically Considered’ is excellent.— 
Temple Bar depicts ‘ A Night with the Trappists,’ sup- 
plies a dramatic account of ‘The Comte de Paris,’ and 
has a sorrowful record of heroism under the title of 
*The Pall of an Army.’—Very readable is Mr. Tilley’s 
*The Letters of Henry the Fourth’ in Macmillan's. 
* Dwellers in Arcady,’ by Mrs. Ritchie, has but one fault, 
it is too short. ‘A Chapter on Red Coats,’ by the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue, bas much interest, antiquarian and 
other,—In the Gentleman's the Hon. Roden Noel writes 
upon John Addington Sy ds, and undertakes the 
defence of what is culled the “ Neo-Pagan Movement.” 
Dr. Japp writes on ‘The English Sonnet and its His- 
tory.’ His paper is good enough eo far as it goes,—The 
English Illustrated has ‘Four Favourite Parts,’ by Mr. 
Henry Irving. These parts appear to be Hamlet, 
Richard II1., Iago, and Lear. Fine pictures of Hamlet 
and Lear are given. ‘Historic Homes of England’ is 
continued, the second part of Belvoir Castle appearing 
in the present number. In the copy sent us the mis- 
placement of a sheet causes some confusion.—Most 
stirring is, in Longman's, Mr. Froude’s third lecture on 
‘ English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century,’ the account 
of Sir John Hawkins being delightful reading. In ‘At 
the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang discourses much con- 
cerning the supernatural.—The Cornhill, Belgravia, All 
the Year Round, and the Jdler have the usual assort- 
ment of sprightly articles, 


Part XXXII, appears of Cassell’s Storehouse of Infor- 
mation, 


Mr. Extrot Stock will publish shortly a facsimile of 
the first edition of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ printed by 
Zainer in 1470-1. The copy from which the reprint has 
been photographed was originally in the library of St, 
Peter's Monastery at Salisbury. It will be accompanied 
by an introduction by Canon Knox Little, 


Notices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 


address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 


W 8. D. (“ Though lost to sight to memory dear ”’).— 
This query has been frequently asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ with- 
out eliciting any satisfactory reply. See 6 8. xii. 260, 
344. 

C. E. (“ Last Day of Century ”’),—Dec. 31, 1900, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 
CRAIK’S SELECTIONS from SWIFT. 
TWO BOOKS of POETRY 
MALLESON on LORD CLIVE 
GOETHE'S MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS. 
TEN BRINK'S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 1662. 
MORAY BROWN’S STRAY SPORT. 
The SOURCES of TACITUS. 
NEW NOVELS—Bay Ronald; Juanita; gems h Zalmonah; A N 


man's Wooing; For One Season Onl Let; Lord 
Ward ; The Heirloom ; Sons of the Croft. 

“ BYGONES.” 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE —STERNE'S BURIAL-PLACE — 
CHAUCER'S LOMBARDY JOURNEY—“GAUDY GRENE” in 
CHAUCER—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON—The VALUES 
of the RUPEE and LIVRE—‘The POETS and the POETRY of 
the CENTURY '"—ALBERONI and ELISABETH FARNESE—The 
‘CALENDAR of PATENT ROLLS.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Royd on Coal Pits and Pitmen ; o> Notes; Astro- 
nomical Notes ; Anthropological Notes 

FINE ARTS—Library Table ; Illustrated _ 

MUSIC—Organ Music ; Sir William Cusins ; Gossip 

DRAMA—Goss p 


The ATHENLUM for August 26 contains Articles on 
MRS. WEBSTER as a POET. 
AURANGZIR. 
LOUIS XVI. and the EMIGRES 
With CAPT. STAIRS to KATANGA. 
HOLY WELLS in ENGLAND 
ARTHUR HALLAM’S POEMS 


NEW NOVELS—The Two Lancrofts ; The Resident's Daughter ; In the 
Balance , Arnold Bolsover's Love Story ; The Complaining Millions 
of Men ; Dust and Laurels; The First Supper. 


The CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
DULWICH COLLEGE LIBRARY—DEFOE and MIST’S ‘WEEKLY 


JOURNAL '—The LAUREATE and GEORGE HERBERT—The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR—MR. ALDERMAN ABEL HEY- 
WOOD—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON —DOWDEN'S 
* WORDSWORTH.” 
Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—The Birds of Devon, — Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes ; Mr. George Brook ; Gos | 
FINE ARTS—Brownell on French a Art Manuals Archwological | 
iterature ; New Prints: The Cambrian Archwological Association , 
Romano-British Remains in Berkshire; The American Expedition 
to Chaldea ; Portrait of Sciarra in the Nationa! Gallery; Excava- 
tions at Watton Priory ; Exhibition of Postage Stamps ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—Library Table ; ‘ Patient Grizzle'; Gossip 


The ATHENEUM or September 2 contains Articles on 
SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES of ETH: 5 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
MADAN on BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT. 
BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX. 
The RIPON MILLENARY RECORD 


| The BOOK of ENOCH. 


CIVIL WAR STATE PAPERS. 

SCOTTISH BALLAD POETRY. 

FRANCE and ENGLAND, c. 1520 

NEW NOVELS—The Crime of Maunsell Grange ; The 8! of Abiba 

rtyrdom of Society; West Cliff; A Con- 
; Something Wrong 

RECENT VE RSE— TRANSLATIONS—SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

REMINISCENT CALAMITY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—A BILIN- 
GUAL ORDINANCE of WILLIAM I—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE— KIRK'S ‘SECRET COMMONWEALTH'—The FIRST 
BYRON of NEWSTEAD ABBEY—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON —The VALUES of the RUPEE and LIVRE — The 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR — SPENCER'S ‘PRINCIPLES of 
ETHICS.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Hospitals and Asylums of tm World; Library Table; 
Ancient Cartography ; Astronomical N ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Monuments primitifs des tee! Baléares ; Library Table ; 
Literature ; The Cambrian Archwological Association ; 
Jossip 

MUSIC—Library Table ; Choral Part-Music ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENEUM for August 19 contains Articles on 


MEMORIALS of SERJEANT BELLASIS. 

GREECE under KING GEORGE 

HUTCHINSON on STAFFORDSHIRE ABBEYS and CHURCHES. 
STIRLING'S GIFFORD LECTURES. 

The EAST INDIES and PERSIA, 1630-¥ 

ELIZABETH FARNESE and ALBERONI 

VOLUNTEERS in the INDIAN MUTINY. 

ROUND the BLACK MAN'S GARDEN. 

COMTE de FRANQUEVILLE on the BRITISH JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING 

CICERO in his LETTERS 

EARLY SCOTTISH EDUCATION 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 


| NEW DICTIONARIES 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


| PROF. DOWDEN’S EDITION of WORDSWORTH—LORD CLIVE and 


the ‘NORTH BRITON ’—ARCHBISHOP MAGEE—CHAUCER'S 
NOTES on his ‘TROILUS'’—The FRENCH JESUITS—SIR E. 
HAMLEY 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ALs0— 


| SCTENCE—Italian Folk-Medicine ; Library Table ; Geographical Notes 


Astronomical Notes , Anthropol Ogical Notes ; 
FINE ARTS—Archwxological Societies; Bishop ‘came of Clifton ; 
Gossi 


MUSIC—Wagner and his Works. Song Albums; Gossip. 
DRAMA —Library Table ; Gossip 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1. sept. 9, 98, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 

BRADSHAW'’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 447. 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2s. 5d. and 4s. 1d. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Complete, 5s. 6d. 


cloth. 
In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of 


all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1893. 12s.; post 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 
e Cost os il 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 
COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C —Suturduy, September 9, 1893. 
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